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THE FARMER AND MINNESOTA HISTORY’ 


We stand at what the Indian called “ Standing Rock.” 
Rock is history. The nature of the earth before the coming 
of man he interprets as best he can from the records in rock. 
Rock in its varied formations is abundantly useful to man. It 
is of particular interest to the farmer as the soil he tills is com- 
posed largely of finely divided rock. 

The great variation of soil is determined mainly by the rock 
from which it is derived. How fascinating that the student 
of the soil after reading the records of the rock finds by experi- 
ment in certain cases that by adding rock to rock — as lime- 
stone, nitrates, phosphate, or potassium to the soil — it may 
be made more responsive to the needs of man. Rock history 
then is quite engaging to the farmer, and if to him, to others 
also. 

Soil determines or may modify civilization. The rdle played 
by soil has determined the development of agriculture in the 
older countries of the world — Asia Minor, Spain, China, 
Greece, and Rome.* Who would not say that the soil has been 
a major factor in the development of America? 

Hennepin made a pointed inference when, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, after exploring what he called “a 
vast country in America,” he wrote: 

I have had an Opportunity to penetrate farther into that Unknown 
Continent than any before me; wherein I have discover’d New 
Countries, which may be justly call’d the Delights of that New 


World. They are larger than Europe, water’d with an infinite 
number of fine Rivers, the Course of one of which is above 800 


1 This paper was prepared for presentation at Castle Rock on June 16, 
1926, as a feature of the fifth annual “historic tour” of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. See post, p. 254. Ed. 

2 Milton Whitney, Soil and Civilization, A Modern Concept of the Soil 
and the Historical Development of Agriculture, 183-216 (New York, 1925). 
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Leagues long, stock’d with all sorts of harmless Beasts, and other 
Things necessary for the Conveniency of Life; and bless’d with 
so mild a Temperature of Air, that nothing is there wanting to 
lay the Foundation of one of the Greatest Empires in the World.* 


The fulfillment of the prophecy of Hennepin and what the 
vast soil resources of this continent mean to our civilization 
probably have not been better described than by President 
Coolidge in a recent address on the attainments in the field 
of American agriculture. 


No one can travel across the vast area that lies between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies without being thoroughly impressed 
with the enormous expansion of American agriculture. . . . Other 
sections of our country, acre for acre, are just as important and 
just as productive, but it is in this region that the cultivation of 
the land holds its most dominant position. It is to serve the 
farmers of this great open country that teeming cities have arisen; 
great stretches of navigation have been opened, a mighty network 
of railways has been constructed, a fast increasing mileage of 
highways has been laid out and modern inventions have stretched 
their lines of communication among all the various communities 
and into nearly every home. Agriculture holds a position in this 
country that it was never before able to secure anywhere else on 
earth.* 


In view then of the relations of history and rock, rock and 
soil, soil and civilization, it is most appropriate that we tarry 
at this distinctive rock formation to consider “ The Farmer 
and Minnesota History.” 

The beginning of agriculture in North America was made 
by the Indians. Twenty-eight definite farm practices have been 
credited to the American Indians north of Mexico. They 
reproduced wild plants, propagated cultivated varieties of wild 
plants, practiced plant breeding, planted seeds in hills or rows, 
used fertilizers, broke and pulverized the surface soil, repressed 
weeds and grass growing in crops, practiced multiple cropping, 

8 Father Louis Hennepin, 4 New Discovery of a Vast Country in 
America, 1:3 (Thwaites edition, Chicago, 1903). 

4 This address was delivered before the American Farm Bureau Feder- 


ation at Chicago on December 7, 1925. It is summarized in the Minnea- 
polis Tribune for December 8, 1925. 
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cleared forests, invented the corn crib adopted by the white 
farmer, and dried corn by air circulation. They discovered 
the narcotic effect of tobacco smoke ; cured tobacco by artificial 
heat; made syrup and sugar; preserved fruits, berries, and 
meats; buried vegetables for purposes of preservation; ex- 
tracted oil from nuts; extracted paints and dyes and stains; 
utilized vegetable fibers by spinning and weaving; gave the 
white man the priceless legacy of Indian corn, of which they 
raised no less than a million bushels yearly; contributed sweet 
corn, pop corn, tobacco, pumpkins, squashes, and some varieties 
of beans; cultivated, spun, and wove cotton; practiced irriga- 
tion; performed varieties of agricultural undertakings codper- 
atively ; kept meat in cold storage or refrigeration, that is, in 
snow; and developed agriculture to such a degree in large 
regions that their subsistence was chiefly derived from culti- 
vated plants.® 

There are many records of the growing of corn and other 
cultivated crops by the Indians in Minnesota. Winchell in his 
volume on The Aborigines of Minnesota states that “ Through- 
out the area of the United States, the aborigines, when first 
visited by Europeans, were found to be cultivators of the soil. 
The earliest travelers found corn, beans, squashes and tobacco 
in general use and derived from more or less regular crops. 
But the industry of agriculture was feeble, and mainly in the 
hands of the women. The implements were awkward, and 
their use entailed not only great labor but indifferent results.” * 

Although the Indian evolved many agricultural practices 
it is evident that his supply of food from cultivated plants was 
limited and variable. In 1834 but a small part of the neces- 
sary food supply of the Sioux was composed of corn, according 
to Samuel W. Pond, the missionary, for he states: 


5G. K. Holmes, “ Aboriginal Agriculture The American Indians,” 
in Liberty H. Bailey, ed., Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 4: 24-39 
(New York, 1912). 

6 Newton H. Winchell, The Aborigines of Minnesota, 490 (St. Paul, 
1911). 
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At most of the [/ndian] villages a very little corn was raised by 
some of the families, but only enough to supply them with food 
for a few days. Before 1834, no land had been plowed by or for 
them, except a little at Lake Calhoun. Mr. Renville’s relatives 
raised a little corn at Lac qui Parle, but only a little. More corn 
was raised at that time at Lake Traverse than anywhere else 
among the Dakotas. Mr. Mooers, who had been there many years, 
had persuaded the Indians to plant corn. Major Long found him 
at Lake Traverse, and mentions the corn fields which he saw. 


Pond also declares that “ In 1835 the Indians at Lake Traverse 
seem to have raised a surplus of corn, for Joseph R. Brown 
bought large quantities of it, some of which he carried seventy 
miles to Lac qui Parle and sold for a dollar a bushel. But in 
1834, except at Lake Traverse, there was very little corn or 
anything else raised here by the Dakotas.” * 

In 1842 the Indians’ corn crops were largely failures. The 
Indian agent at St. Peter’s, writing on September 15, 1842, 
reports on conditions in the Indian villages along the Minnesota 
River extending westward to Lake Traverse. He speaks of 
“the corn crops having almost entirely failed,” and also of the 
scarcity of game and of wood. 


About twenty-five years ago Mr. Rainville, the present trader at 
Lac qui Parle, induced a part of them [the Jndians] to commence 
planting corn at Lac Traverse and Lac qui Parle. For some 
years they gave but little attention to it, as abundance of buffaloes 
were near them some part of every year. About the year 1829 
the buffaloes having gone far west, many of the Indians perished 
in a severe winter of starvation. . . . This convinced them of 
the necessity of giving more attention to planting. In the year 
1835, twelve or fifteen families had corn enough to do them 
most of the winter at Lac qui Parle. . . 

. . . In 1840, it was estimated that they made as much corn as 
in any two years previous to 1839. Last year their corn suffered 
from drought. .. . 

They never planted so much corn, or made such great exertions 
to obtain a crop, as this season; but the cold weather in May, the 
ravages of the black-birds, worms, and ground-squirrels, the 
several frosts between the 10th and 20th June, and the subsequent 


7 Samuel W. Pond, “ The Dakotas or Sioux in Minnesota as They Were 
in 1834,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 12: 342. 
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dry weather, have so entirely destroyed it, that it is doubt- 
ful whether they will have as much as one sixth, or even an eighth 
as much as last year. Some families who have annually put away 
sixty bushels, have this year not so much as they planted. . . . at 
the large village near Lac Traverse, where, a few years since, it 
was said, more corn was grown than at any other in the Sioux 
nation, it is thought that they can not have more than one tenth 
of an average crop.* 


The agricultural methods and tools used by the Indians of 
this region must have impressed the white man with the need 
for improvement. One author speaks of the “ slight disturb- 
ance of the soil” by the Indian tools, which were flat stones, 
often called blades or leaves, to which handles were attached 
to serve as hoes or shovels. He also records that “ old corn- 
hills appear to have been used the second and the third years, 
and probably for indefinite periods.” * 

Soon after arriving at Fort Snelling in 1834 Samuel W. 
Pond was informed that the Kaposia band, living on the pres- 
ent site of South St. Paul, “ wanted plowing done and had 
a plow and oxen, but could not use them.” The missionary 
therefore “ volunteered to go down and help them.” “ When 
the Indians learned that I would plow for them,” writes Pond, 
“they took down the plow in a canoe and I drove down the 
oxen. At Kaposia the chief was Big Thunder . . . and the 
chief soldier was Big Iron. These two held the plow alter- 
nately while I drove the oxen. I suppose they were the first 
Dakotas who ever held a plow. The dogs or Indians stole 
my provisions the first night I was there, and I did not fare 
sumptuously every day, for food was scarce and not very 
palateable.” Dr. Folwell states that Pond at this time gave 
“a week’s lessons in plowing.” *° 

8 Amos J. Bruce to John Chambers, in 27 Congress, 3 session, Senate 
Documents, no. 1, p. 427, 428 (serial 413). 

® Winchell, Aborigines of Minnesota, 490. 

10S. W. Pond Narrative, 1: 13-15; William W. Folwell, A History 
of Minnesota, 1:185 (St. Paul, 1921). The Pond Narrative is a manu- 


script in the Pond Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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Corn with the Indian was not alone a necessity but also a 
cause for festivity. In August, 1820, Governor Lewis Cass 
and Henry R. Schoolcraft witnessed a corn festival at Little 
Crow’s village, below Fort Snelling on the Mississippi. School- 
craft describes the reception accorded Governor Cass, in con- 
nection with which the chief addressed the governor at some 
length, and then continues : 


While these things were going forward, the Indian women were 
busily engaged in gathering green corn, and each one came into 
the centre of the chief’s cabin and threw a basket full upon a 
common pile, which made a formidable appearance before the 
speakers ceased, and it was absolutely necessary to forbid their 
bringing more. This was intended as a present, and we took away 
as much as we could conveniently find storage for, in our canoes. 

Our attention was now drawn by the sounds of Indian music 
which proceeded from another large cabin at no great distance, 
but we found the doors closed, and were informed that they were 
celebrating an annual feast, at which only certain persons in the 
village were allowed to be present, and that it was not customary 
ever to admit strangers. Our curiosity, however, being excited, 
we applied to Governor Cass to intercede for us, and were by 
that means admitted. The first striking object presented was 
two large kettles full of green corn, cut from the cob and boiled. 
They hung over a moderate fire in the centre of the cabin, and 
the Indians, both men and women, were seated in a large circle 
around them. They were singing a doleful song in the savage 
manner, accompanied by the Indian drum, and gourd-rattle. The 
utmost solemnity was depicted upon every countenance not 
engaged in singing, and when the music ceased, which it fre- 
quently did for a few seconds, there was a still and mysterious 
pause, during which certain pantomimic signs were made, and it 
appeared as if they pretended to hold communication with invisible 
spirits. Suddenly the music struck up, and the singing com- 
menced, but as we did not understand their language, it is impos- 
sible to say what they uttered, or to whom their supplications or 
responses were addressed. In the course of these ceremonies a 
young man and his sister, joining hands, came forward towards 
the centre of the cabin. We were told they were about to be 
admitted to the rights of partaking of the feast, but there was 
nothing striking in the ceremony, and all its interest was lost to 
us, because we could not understand the questions which were 
asked and the answers given. The voice of every one appeared to 
be taken in their admission, which was unanimous. When this 
ceremony ceased, one of the elder Indians, dished out all the boiled 
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corn into separate dishes for as many heads of families as there 
were present, putting an equal number of ladles full into each 
dish. Then, while the music continued, they, one by one, took up 
their dishes and retiring from the cabin by a backward step, so 
that they still faced the kettles, separated to their respective 
lodges, and thus the ceremony ceased. We are told, however, 
that several important things were omitted on account of our 
being present. From all that could be learned, it was a feast 
in honor of the Cereal goddess, or manito, of the Indians, which 
is annually held when the corn first becomes suitable for boiling 
in the ear. 


‘ 


This festival, Schoolcraft relates, was known as the “ green- 
corn dance,” and the young man and his sister were received 
into the “green corn society.” ™ 

The subject of Indian agriculture in Minnesota has been 
but partly studied and recorded. These few illustrations of 
the Indian as a farmer are merely suggestive of a valuable 
and fascinating field for further study. Is it not possible that 
racial conflict may have caused the white man to overlook 
much of the contribution of the Indian to agriculture ? 

The white man has now been farming Minnesota soil for 
nearly a century and a quarter. He began farming, which 
included stock raising, about the trading posts, missions, and 
military posts. It has been pointed out that trading posts were 
the earliest centers of agriculture in the Northwest, and to 
demonstrate this fact one student has published the manuscript 
account of northern Minnesota written by George Henry 
Monk, Jr., in 1807.” 

In describing Fond du Lac, an “ Establishment” of the 
Northwest Company three miles above the mouth of the St. 


11 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit 
Northwest Through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources 
of the Mississippi River in the Year 1820, 317-320 (Albany, 1821) ; Sum- 
mary Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition to the Sources of the 
Mississippi River, in 1820, 159-161 (Philadelphia, 1855). 

12 Monk’s “ Account of the Department of Fond du Lac or Mississippi,” 
with an introduction and notes by Grace Lee Nute, is published under the 
title “ A Description of Northern Minnesota by a Fur-trader in 1807,” 
ante, 5: 28-39. 
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Louis River, Monk writes: “‘ Here are two Horses, a Cow, a 
Bull, and a few pigs; with the manure of these animals a 
garden of 3 acres is Cultivated, which produces about 220 
Bushels Potatoes.’ Upon visiting Sandy Lake he relates that 
“On the south side of the lake the N. W. Company has a fort 
and a garden; the latter produces about 1000 bushels potatoes, 
some beans and peas. The Company has introduced horses 
and pigs into that quarter. . . . While the men hunt beaver 
in the Spring, the women make maple sugar on which they 
and their children subsist.” Of the region about Leech Lake, 
Monk records: 


The North West Company have an Establishment at the west 
end of Leech lake, where five acres of ground produce 1000 
bushels potatoes, 30 bushels oats or rice, cabbages, carrots, beets, 
Beans, Pumpkins, and Indian Corn. The Company have intro- 
duced, horses, cats, and hens into this quarter. Hunter’s meat is 
scarce in this country, every possible effort is made in the fall to 
lay in the necessary stock of provisions for the winter; conse- 
quently a quantity of wild rice is purchased from the natives."* 


Pike, in his Expeditions, gives a detailed description of the 
Northwest Company’s post at Sandy Lake. On January 9, 
1806, he writes of the establishment: 


It has attained at present such regularity as to permit the super- 
intendent to live tolerably comfortable. They have horses pro- 
cured from Red river of the Indians; raise plenty of Irish 
potatoes ; catch pike, suckers, pickerel, and white-fish in abundance. 
They have also beaver, deer, and moose; but the provision they 
chiefly depend upon is wild oats,** of which they purchase great 
quantities from the savages, giving at the rate of about $1.50 per 
bushel. But flour, pork, and salt are almost interdicted to persons 
not principals in the trade. Flour sells at 50 cts.; salt, $1; pork, 
80 cts.; sugar, 50 cts.; coffee, , and tea, $4.50 per pound. 
The sugar is obtained from the Indians, and is made from the 
maple tree. 





Pike also records the following facts about the Sandy Lake 
post: 


18 Monk, ante, 5: 34, 36, 38. 
14 The writer probably meant wild rice. 
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On the W. and N. W. is a picketed inclosure of about four 
acres, in which last year they raised 400 bushels of Irish potatoes, 
cultivating no other vegetables. In this inclosure is a very ingeni- 
ously constructed vault to contain the potatoes, but which likewise 
has secret apartments to conceal liquors, dry goods, etc.** 


The Northwest Company’s fort at Leech Lake is the subject 
of another description by Pike. 


The fort is situated on the W. side of the lake. . . . It is built 
near the shore, on the declivity of a rising ground, having an 
inclosed garden of about 5 acres on the N. W. 

The main building in the rear, fronting the lake, is 60 x 25 
feet. . . . The E. end is a large store 25 x 20 feet, under which 
is an ice-house well filled. The loft extends over the whole 
building, and contains bales of goods, packs of peltries; also, 
chests with 500 bushels of wild rice. Besides the ice-house there 
are cellars under all the other parts of the building.** 


In 1832 the Sandy Lake post was visited by William T. 
Boutwell, the missionary, who found there “stables for 30 
head of cattle, 3 or 4 horses, and 15 swine.” William A. 
Aitken, the trader in charge, Boutwell relates, “ raised 600 or 
700 bushels of potatoes last year. He has from 12 to 15 acres 
under improvement, cultivates barley, peas, and potatoes to a 
considerable extent, but no corn. Still, I am persuaded it 
would grow here. His potatoes look exceedingly well. His 
barley has been overflowed by the Savannah, and most 
destroyed.” *” 

The military post of Fort St. Anthony or Fort Snelling 
must be credited with important beginnings in agricultural 
production in Minnesota. Schoolcraft, who visited the fort 
in 1820, writes: 


Since their arrival, the garrison have cleared and put under culti- 
vation about ninety acres of the choicest bottom and prairie lands, 


15 Zebulon M. Pike, Expeditions to the Headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, 1: 139, 281 (Coues edition, New York, 1895). 

16 Pike, Expeditions, 1: 282. 

17 Boutwell Diary, July 3, 1832. Most of the passage here quoted has 
been used by Nute, ante, 5:36 n. <A copy of the diary is in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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which is chiefly planted with Indian corn and potatoes; besides a 
large hospital—a regmental, and several company, and private 
gardens, which supply vegetables in great abundance for all the 
men. Here we were first presented with green corn, pease, beans, 
cucumbers, beets, radishes, lettuce, &c. The first green pease were 
eaten here on the 15th of June, and the first green corn on the 
20th of July. Much of the corn is already too hard to be boiled 
for the table, and some ears can be selected which are ripe enough 
for seed corn. We found the wheat nearly ripe, and melons nearly 
so. These are the best commentaries that can be offered upon the 
soil and climate. To ascertain, however, that the former is of the 
richest quality, a cursory examination is only required. It presents 
all the peculiar appearances which characterize the fertile allu- 
vions of the valley of the Ohio. In favour of the climate all the 
officers of the garrison speak in terms of the highest admiration.** 


The progress of wheat production at Fort Snelling during 
its early years is well indicated in the following letter written 
in the summer of 1823 from the office of the commissary 
general in Washington to the commissary at the fort: 


I am in the receipt of yours of 12th June covering an estimate 
of provisions required for the year commencing 1 June 1824. 
From a letter addressed by Col. Snelling to the Quarter M™ Gen! 
dated the 24 of April I learn that a large quantity of wheat would 
be raised this summer. The Asst Com. of Sub. at S* Louis has 
been instructed to forward sickles and a pair of mill stones to St 
Peters. If any flour is manufactured from the wheat raised be 
pleased to let me know as early as practicable that I may deduct 
the quantity manufactured at the post from the quantity adver- 
tised to be contracted for.*® 


At Fond du Lac in St. Louis County, where one of the 
American Fur Company’s establishments was located, an inter- 
esting contribution to early Minnesota agriculture was made. 
Thomas L. McKenney, who visited the post in 1826 to assist 
in negotiating an Indian treaty, makes the following observa- 
tions under date of July 28, 1826: “ Between the buildings 
and the hills, on the north, is a piece of cleared ground, 
picketted in, for the growing of potatoes, and in the enclosure 

18 Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal, 294. 


19 George Gibson to Lieutenant Nathan Clark, August 5, 1823, Clark 
Orderbook, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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is a small patch of wheat, some of which is just beginning to 
head. . . . The potatoes here are not yet in blossom.” Again, 
on August 8, 1826, McKenney writes: 


There is a patch of wheat in the enclosure back of the buildings 

. and I mention this merely to state that it is raised, not to be 
ground, as we grind wheat, for there are no mills in this country, 
nor to be eaten by pounding into flour, but for chickens’ victuals, 
and to mention that it is only just now in full heading. It is 
spring wheat — indeed all kinds of sowing must be made here 
after the winter is past. It is true, it was sown a little later than 
it might have been, on account of a freshet which swept over all 
this place last spring, and carried away every thing that could be 
floated.*° 


Agriculture as an enterprise of the individual farmer, either 
Indian or white, took form slowly in Minnesota. Until 1837, 
when a large area was acquired by Indian treaty, no lands 
within the present limits of Minnesota were open to settlement 
to the whites, for except for the military reservation all was 
Indian territory. The abundance of wild food may also have 
been a factor in delaying agriculture, for “ when Philander 
Prescott came to the upper country, in 1819, the natives 
depended much on the wild product of the country for food,” 
and it was still used to some extent when John H. Stevens 
arrived in Minnesota in 1849. “In most instances it was 
easily gathered,” writes Stevens, “and I found . . . that even 
a white man would soon become fond of the wild sweet-potato 
and one or two other varieties of the wild tubers the squaws 
served up to us in their tepees.” These tubers included prairie 
turnip, artichoke, wild bean, and swamp potato. The cereal 
wild rice also was much used by the natives.” 

As an outstanding illustration of individual enterprise in 
the field of agriculture in Minnesota the story of Joseph Ren- 
ville is of interest. In agriculture, as in other fields, he links 


20 Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 277, 337 
(Baltimore, 1827). 

21 John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its People, 
61-63 (Minneapolis, 1890). 
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the past with the present in the history of Minnesota. He had 
an active mind and was afforded some educational opportuni- 
ties by his father. As a youngster he was employed by a 
British fur company, and later he served as a guide for Pike. 
In the War of 1812 he was a captain in the British army; for 
a few years thereafter he remained in Canada, but about the 
period of the building of Fort Snelling he returned to the 
United States, serving for a time as an interpreter. Finally he 
located at Lac qui Parle and erected a trading house, and there 
he resided until the end of his days. Dr. Folwell states that: 
“ He taught the wild Indians about him how to plant corn. He 
accumulated large herds of horses and cattle and a flock of 
sheep.” The same author also cites “an account of how 
Renville paid one Gibson . . . $732 for fifty-eight head of 
cattle from a drove abandoned by the owner on the upper 
Minnesota.” Henry H. Sibley declared that Renville was 
“the first stock-raiser in Minnesota, since he had owned sheep 
by the hundreds and cattle by the score at Lac qui Parle more 
than twenty-five years prior to 1856.” * 

“Curiously enough,” one author comments, “ the first 
permanent settlers who sought to live by agriculture in Minne- 
sota came from the wilderness to the north, being refugees 
from the Selkirk settlement in the Red River Valley of Cana- 
da.” The first came in the autumn of 1821 and others 
continued to come from this colony during a period of about 
twenty years. Many, after resting at Fort Snelling, went 
farther down the Mississippi. “A goodly number, however, 
remained and became the earliest settlers in the oldest towns 
of the state within a radius of twenty miles from Fort Snelling. 
A number of farms were opened on the military tract in 1827 
and were quietly cultivated until after the ratification of the 


treaty of 1837.” *° 
22 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 190, 191 n.; Edward V. Robinson, Early Eco- 

nomic Conditions and the Development of Agriculture in Minnesota, 40 

(University of Minnesota, Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 3— Minnea- 

polis, 1915). 

23 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 217; Robinson, Agriculture in Minnesota, 40. 
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Joseph Haskell and James S. Norris, both settlers in what 
is now Washington County were referred to by Sibley “as 
the first farmers in Minnesota who demonstrated that our 
lands are equal to any other in the West for the production of 
the cereals, a fact which was denied not only by men not resi- 
dent in the territory, but by individuals among us. These men 
opened up farms near Afton and Cottage Grove, respectively, 
about 1839.” Haskell’s farm is said to have been “ the first 
opened north of Prairie du Chien.” ** 

Joseph R. Brown was another of the Minnesvta pioneer 
farmers. Some rather strong claims are made for him by 
the historians of the Minnesota State Agricultural Society, 
who name Brown as “ The first white man to raise wheat 
successfully, and to demonstrate that this crop was adapted to 
Minnesota.” He became an Indian trader under Sibley and 
farmed at intervals at Gray Cloud Island and Lake Traverse. 
According to Dr. Folwell, Brown “ is said to have broken up 
a piece of prairie near Minnehaha Falls and to have raised a 
crop in 1829.” Stevens relates that “where Hastings now 
is, Joseph R. Brown had in 1831 a field of twenty-five acres 
of wheat, which was the first crop of wheat raised in Minne- 
sota.” Earlier records of wheat production have already been 
cited, however. Stevens also claims that Brown was “ the 
pioneer in raising tame grasses, having introduced timothy on 
his farm as early as 1831.” * 

Stevens himself made an important contribution to early 
agriculture in Minnesota. He settled in Minnesota in 1849 
and built the first dwelling west of the Mississippi on the site 
of Minneapolis on what he refers to as “ My old farm where 


24 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 230 n.: Warren Upham and Rose B. Dunlap, 
Minnesota Biographies, 1655-1912, 306 (Minnesota Historical Collections, 
vol. 14). 

25 Darwin S. Hall and Return I. Holcombe, History of the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society from Its Organization in 1854 to the Annual 
Meeting of roro, 11 (St. Paul, 1910) ; Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 232; Stevens, 
Personal Recollections, 98. 
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Minneapolis now is.’”’ He was the founder of the Minnesota 
Territorial Agricultural Society and during many years was 
president of the Minnesota State Agricultural Society. His 
volume of Personal Recollections is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on early Minnesota agriculture. 

After the coming of the Selkirk refugees several agricultural 
colonies were established in the vicinity of what is now St. 
Paul. In 1844 Benjamin Gervais founded Little Canada, an 
agricultural colony nine miles north of St. Paul. It has re- 
mained predominantly a French settlement to the present 
day.” 

At the time of the census of 1840 the only part of Minnesota 
open to white settlement was the district between the St. Croix 
and the Mississippi, which formed a part of St. Croix County, 
Wisconsin. In the entire county there were but 815 head of 
live stock of all kinds, including swine and poultry; more than 
half, or 434, were cattle, probably oxen used about the lumber 
camps. The dairy products of the region were valued at $220; 
and the yield of crops amounted to 9,031 bushels, of which 
8,014 were potatoes and 606 were corn.” 

Fur-trading and lumbering preceded agriculture, though a 
certain amount of agricultural production accompanied both. 
Robinson declares, however, that “ the close of the decade of 
1850-1860 saw the new state an agricultural community 
solidly planted upon the soil.” ** The great sweep of agricul- 
tural development that follows this decade quite naturally falls 
into three periods. (1) The period of extensive wheat and 
small grain farming which continued generally for twenty to 
twenty-five years. (2) The period wherein the livestock 
system of farming became quite well developed covering 
approximately another twenty years. (3) The present period 
of business organization wherein an effort is being made to 


26 Robinson, Agriculture in Minnesota, 41. 
27 Robinson, Agriculture in Minnesota, 40. 
28 Robinson, Agriculture in Minnesota, 45. 
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treat farming not alone as a mode of life but as a business 
enterprise with profitable returns and satisfactory rural living. 

Some of the larger phases of the present-day agriculture of 
Minnesota may now be briefly considered. In contrast to the 
beginnings and the meager agriculture reported in the first 
census of 1840, there were in Minnesota according to the 1920 
census 178,000 farms. Thirty million acres of land were in 
farms, of which twenty-one million were improved. The 
value of all farm property grew from less than a billion dollars 
in 1900 to nearly a billion and a half in 1910, and this in turn 
to $3,787,000,000 in 1920. As against 434 head of cattle in 
1840, there were over three million cattle in Minnesota in 
1920. Other live stock increased accordingly. The corn pro- 
duction amounting to 606 bushels in 1840 increased to over 
eighty-four million bushels in 1920, and all other crops 
increased proportionately. In 1840 Minnesota dairy products 
were valued at $220; the state department of agriculture 
reports that the Minnesota creameries paid eighty-nine million 
dollars for butter fat in 1925. 

The remarkable agricultural development that has taken 
place in the past seventy-five to eighty years proves that this 
phase of Minnesota history is of great importance. Apparently 
the farming people of the state have been so busily engaged 
making history that they have not adequately considered the 
broader significance of their work. 

Every agricultural organization, for the sake of accuracy, 
complete information, and in the interest of its own as well as 
of the general welfare, should concern itself both with its own 
history and with some of the larger phases of agricultural 
history. The Minnesota State Agricultural Society has issued 
a valuable historical work covering the period from its organi- 
zation in 1854 to 1910. But the publication, as noted in its 
preface, was greatly delayed because of the “difficulty of 
obtaining authentic data for the purposes of a correct history. 
. . . Nearly all of the record of the Society needed was very 
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difficult to obtain, and much of it could not be found. The 
written records are very incomplete and imperfect; those of 
early days have entirely disappeared.” This frank acknowl- 
edgement ought to serve as a fair warning to all other agricul- 
tural organizations carefully to record and preserve material 
valuable for historical purposes. In this connection, | take 
pleasure in calling attention to the Twin City Milk Producers 
Bulletin for December, 1925, which is an “ Annual Meeting 
Number and History.”’ It records the early experiences of this 
association and some of the developments of its first ten years 
of operation. Other organizations may well study this 
example. 

All rural communities should in like manner become actively 
interested in local agricultural history. Several have already 
recorded and commemorated important contributions to agri- 
culture. In Carver County on June 10, 1924, the entire 
countryside came together on the farm of the late Wendelin 
Grimm. Here by appropriate word and by a permanent marker 
they endeavored to show their appreciation for a most valuable 
contribution to the agriculture not only of Carver County but 
of the entire state— the bringing of Grimm alfalfa to the 
region. Similarly Pipestone County has honored its first white 
settler and one of its first farmers, Daniel E. Sweet, with a 
splendid bronze plate on a background and foundation of the 
famous pipestone, placed in the corridor of the Pipestone 
County Courthouse. Near Excelsior on June 15, 1912, a 
tablet was unveiled with appropriate ceremony in honor of 
Peter Gideon, who grew the original wealthy apple from a 
seed planted in 1864 on his homestead. 

As I travel about Minnesota I am everywhere confronted 
with other important agricultural achievements or with per- 
sonages whose contributions to agricultural history should be 
appropriately observed. On a recent trip to Waseca County 
I learned that its name is a Sioux word and that it was given 
to the white settlers “in response to inquiries as to the Indian 
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word for fertile.” ** How stimulating to the imagination! 
Nature must have provided generously for the Indians living 
in this vicinity. The soil must have responded abundantly to 
their cultivation. What an opportunity here for the artist with 
his canvass and camel’s hair to reproduce his conception of 
the historic meaning of Waseca — fertile soil! 

Indeed in the field of local agricultural history there are 
endless opportunities in which communities should become 
interested. There has been a remarkable development of 
codperation among Minnesota farmers. The organizations 
and institutions involved have a history well worthy of record 
—and the mistakes as well as the successes should be 
registered. There is a great strength of farm leadership in 
Minnesota. This is made evident by the uniform success of 
farmers’ cooperative organizations in the state, and by the 
energetic manner in which local farmers have participated in 
the several phases of the “ agrarian crusade ” — the Granger 
movement, the Farmers’ Alliance, and others of minor or 
major importance. Certain individuals stand out as leaders 
of these movements. Oliver H. Kelley, who for a time lived 
in Elk River Township, was a conspicuous character in the 
Granger movement which, for a number of years beginning in 
1869, exerted a considerable influence on Minnesota agricul- 
ture. Later in 1883 came O. C. Gregg with the Farmers’ 
Institute work in Minnesota. Several persons conspicuous in 
agricultural leadership have been associated with the farm 
journals issued in the state, which in themselves are an impor- 
tant source of historical data in agriculture. 

During the last half of the past century in all the states, as 
in Minnesota, land grant colleges, schools of agriculture, and 
systems of experiment stations were founded and developed. 
A long line of leaders in Minnesota agriculture, including 
W. W. Pendergast, Dr. Otto Luger, Willet M. Hayes, Samuel 


29 Warren Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, Their Origin and 
Historic Significance, 564 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). 
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B. Green, T. L. Haecker, Harry Snyder, A. D. Wilson, 
Andrew Boss, and many others, became associated with these 
institutions. 

A most forceful and energetic character in agriculture as 
well as in transportation and commercial affairs was the empire 
builder, James J. Hill, the maker of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. He was an aggressive advocate of agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Throughout the entire countryside investigation reveals 
individuals whose contributions to agricultural development 
are worthy of record and revelation. As an illustration, the 
Minnesota Historical Society recently received the remarkable 
diary of the farming operations of Allen W. Dawley, who 
lived at Smithfield and at Highland in Wabasha County and 
later at Northfield. This diary was begun in 1864 and was 
kept continuously until the death of the author in 1925. It is 
filled with items of interest and value for studies of the 
weather, crops, harvests, church, school, community life, and 
other affairs in the localities where the diarist lived. Another 
important diary owned by the historical society is that of 
Edward B. Drew of Winona County. According to local 
annals, the author of this diary broke twenty-five acres of 
ground in 1852 and planted some corn and a garden. “In 
the fall he sowed a small patch of wheat by way of experiment. 
The following year, 1853, he harvested the first crop of wheat 
ever raised by the settlers in southern Minnesota.” From 
about two bushels sown on about two acres, seventy bushels of 
grain were secured.*° 

Since both individuals and communities have made such 
valuable contributions to agricultural progress, is it not true 
that both the individual and the local community ought to 
become more interested in local agricultural history? One 
authority writes: 


30 History of Winona County, Together with Biographical Matter, 
Statistics, Etc., 262 (Chicago, 1883). 
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Agricultural history is a most fertile field for the student and one 
which has been only partly explored. There are a few agricul- 
tural economists who have followed the broader lines of agri- 
cultural development and worked out something of the philosophy 
of agricultural history. Even this has been imperfectly done 
because, for the most part, the study and treatment have been con- 
fined to an interpretation of statistical data and of the migration 
of populations. The great body of local agricultural facts is almost 
altogether an unexplored field. No one has thought it worth while 
to record the simple happenings of country life.™ 


More study needs to be devoted to agricultural history, its 
accumulation, organization, interpretation, and use, though 
there are some splendid beginnings upon which to build. Much 
of the history of Minnesota is agricultural in character. The 
Minnesota Historical Society is fortunate in having as its 
superintendent a leader in the field of agrarian studies. This 
central historical body is splendidly equipped to extend its 
leadership in the field of agricultural history. It remains only 
for the counties, the communities, and the individuals of the 
state to act with the society to make further investigations. 

The historian is interested in preservation. All nations must 
be concerned in the preservation of their agriculture or insure 
continued subsistence from other regions. For a people to 
know, to interpret, and to understand their agriculture should 
be occasion for them to love it, promote it, protect it, preserve 
it. Have not the historian and all who aid him in the making, 
the preservation, and the use of records a great responsibility 
in relation to agricultural history ? 

FRANK E. BALMER 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DivISIoN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
University Farm, St. PAu 


81 W. A. Lloyd, “The Relation of the County Farm Bureau and the 
County Agent to the Collection of Historical Data Relating to Agricul- 
ture,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 9: 446 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1919). 











TRANSPORTATION AS A FACTOR IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE TWIN CITIES 


One can imagine standing near the walls of Fort Snelling 
about the time of its completion in 1823 and reflecting that in 
this region a more commanding position could scarcely have 
been chosen. On a bluff overlooking the right bank of the 
Mississippi, it was admirable from the point of view either of 
military strategy or of picturesqueness.* Just above it were 
the Falls of St. Anthony, which made a break at this point in 
the navigation of the Mississippi and were later to furnish the 
power so vital to the early development of the lumbering and 
flour-milling industries. Just south of the fort the Mississippi 
was joined by the Minnesota or St. Peter’s River from the 
west, and a few miles farther south the St. Croix came in from 
the east. This spot was thus a natural center for the water- 
ways of the district. 

The establishment of Fort Snelling was followed within a 
short time by the settlement near at hand of a number of fur- 
traders. They chose a much more humble location on the 
south bank of the Minnesota, near enough to the fort for com- 
munication and protection. This little settlement, known as 
Mendota, became the outpost of the American Fur Company, 
which at that time controlled much of the fur trade of the 
vast district to the north and west. By way of the Minnesota 
River, with brief portages, canoe travel was possible through 
Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse and thence down the Red 
River of the North into Canada. Above the Falls of St. 
Anthony canoes could be paddled by the skillful Indians or 
half-breed fur-traders most of the way to the source of the 
Mississippi. These two routes, together with the St. Croix, 
furnished an admirable system of transportation to the few 


1 William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 138 (St. Paul, 1921). 
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who were then interested in traveling over this sparsely settled 
Indian territory. At favorable spots on these rivers were 
located the semipermanent outposts of the fur-traders.’ 

The particular spot on which Mendota was established was 
not in all respects, however, the most advantageous in the 
region. The banks of the river at this point were low and 
liable to inundation in the spring, and there were obstructions 
in the river bed which made the last few miles of the approach 
from the south difficult. Furthermore, as transportation on 
the St. Croix increased, the fact that Mendota was to the west 
of the Mississippi put the settlement at something of a dis- 
advantage in communicating with this district. For these 
reasons, it is easy to understand why, as time passed, trade 
gradually moved to St. Paul. This community, which was 
established some years later than Mendota, was originally 
settled by a group of farmers and a few merchants engaged in 
the lowly traffic of furnishing hard liquor to the soldiers at the 
fort. St. Paul was a few miles below Mendota, and thus 
escaped the worst obstructions, it was on the east side at a 
place where the banks were high but not precipitous, and it 
offered a fine landing place for the boats coming up the Missis- 
sippi. This settlement had, therefore, an unrivalled command 
of the transportation routes to the north and the west, to the 
east and the south. It is not surprising that in 1849 the Ameri- 
can Fur Company recognized this advantage by transferring 
its headquarters from Mendota to St. Paul, which was thence- 
forth the chief commercial outpost for Minnesota. 

Most of the transportation in this district was carried on by 
water, but land routes soon developed partly because of the 
long cold winters which shut off water transportation during 
nearly half the year. Many of the overland trails made by the 
Indians were adopted by the whites as they settled in the terri- 


2See a map in Wilson P. Shortridge, The Transition of a Typical 
Frontier with Illustrations from the Life of Henry Hastings Sibley, 14 
(Menasha, Wisconsin, 1922). 

3 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 2109. 
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tory. Among the first roads were those connecting St. Paul 
with Fort Snelling and Mendota, Stillwater, and other points 
on the St. Croix. Winter trails, paralleling the rivers, were 
also developed. But the most widely used of all the land 
routes were those followed in the trade between St. Paul and 
Pembina, the American Fur Company post on the Red River 
near the Canadian boundary. 

It has already been noted that a fairly practical water route 
existed for the trade via the Minnesota and Red rivers. But 
the overland trails soon supplemented and eventually sup- 
planted communication by water. One of these trails followed 
the Minnesota River; two ran up the Mississippi River for a 
way and then struck west and north. Over them came the 
increasing volume of furs brought down from Pembina each 
year by the Red River cart trains, which took back food, 
ammunition, Indian goods, and later, agricultural supplies. 
These trains were the most picturesque feature of transporta- 
tion in the Northwest. The carts, built entirely of wood, with 
solid wheels, proclaimed their arrival for miles ahead by their 
creaking axles. The trains, in later years composed of hun- 
dreds of carts, arrived at the falls in July and the Indians and 
bois brulés who manned them camped on the outskirts of St. 
Paul for the week or more that it took to exchange their furs 
for the traders’ supplies. Then the long slow return journey 
began. 

This describes the situation in the decade following 1840, 
when St. Paul was scarcely more than an outpost of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, a commercial center of less than 150 
buildings with a tributary empire that extended hundreds of 
miles to the north and west. Already to its primary interest 
in the fur trade was being added another, that in the lumber 
industry. This began on the St. Croix in 1838 with the ses- 
sion of the first land by Indian treaty. St. Paul was not itself 
a center for the logging industry, but it was so much the source 
of supplies for the lumberman that for a time logs passed 
current as a medium of exchange in the little frontier town. 
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As was the case in the fur trade, much of the Minnesota lumber 
business with the outside world was carried on through St. 
Paul. 

Communication between the Northwest and the East until 
after 1850 was feasible over three main channels. Before 
Fort Snelling was established, indeed before the United States 
had actually assumed control over this remote part of its 
domain, the white man had penetrated into the Northwest via 
Montreal, the Great Lakes, and the network of rivers and 
lakes along the Canadian boundary. The Northwest Company, 
a Canadian fur concern, had secured a fairly firm hold on the 
fur trade even before the establishment of the American Fur 
Company, and it yielded this control only gradually and reluct- 
antly.* A large proportion of the trading supplies, even after 
1820, reached the Northwest posts by way of Lake Superior. 
But after Sibley settled at Mendota in 1834 as the representa- 
tive of the American Fur Company, the Mississippi River 
became the chief avenue of communication. 

There were still two alternative approaches. The first led 
from Green Bay on Lake Michigan over the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers to the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. This course 
had been followed by the soldiers who established Fort Snell- 
ing. Subsequently it was used chiefly for mail, express, and 
passenger travel, and later it became the route of a military 
road. The second course, which used the Mississippi all the 
way from St. Louis, was the most important one for freight 
shipments until after 1850. The first steamboat to ascend the 
upper Mississippi arrived at St. Paul in 1823, and though there 
was no regular service until 1847, the number of boat arrivals 
increased fairly steadily until a peak of considerably more than 
one thousand was reached in 1858. In addition to the settlers 
and their goods these boats brought up the river manufactured 
articles of all kinds needed in a frontier community and, until 

4Wayne E. Stevens, “The Organization of the British Fur Trade, 
1760-1800,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 3: 172-202 (September, 
1916). 
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well into the fifties, a considerable proportion of the grain, 
meat, and dairy products consumed in the new territory. These 
were paid for largely by the furs that went to St. Louis, and 
later in part by the lumber that was sent to markets at various 
river points. The Northwest was greatly handicapped by the 
long annual period when river transportation was impossible ; 
a road which was completed from St. Paul to Galena in 1850 
only partially solved this problem.° 

Until the time of the Civil War transportation was carried 
on either by water or overland by pack horse, cart, or sled. 
During this period settlement in the Northwest was limited to 
the river valleys, where in general the richest as well as the 
most available land was to be found. Before the end of the 
period, steamboats were in use not only for the trade below 
St. Paul, but were running on the Minnesota, on the Missis- 
sippi above the falls,— this traffic began in 1850,— and, after 
about 1860, even on the Red River, where traffic extended 
south as far as Breckenridge and Moorhead. The inauguration 
of steamboat transportation on the Red River shortened the 
trips of the Red River carts, which henceforth were used only 
to connect the Red and the Mississippi River boats. Overland 
trade in general increased steadily, however, and new roads 
were constantly being built. A military road was constructed 
from Mendota west to the Big Sioux, and several plank-road 
companies were chartered by the territorial legislature, though 
none of the projected roads ever materialized. A daily line 
of wagons ran between St. Paul and St. Anthony after 1850; 
a stage line to Duluth was organized in 1854; Burbank’s 
express began business during the decade; and by 1859 there 
were three bridges across the Mississippi, two at the falls and 
one at St. Paul. On at least one occasion in 1861 an outfitting 
company regularly engaged in that sort of business dispatched 


5 Shortridge, Transition of a Typical Frontier, 31; Minnesota Com- 
missioner of Statistics, Reports, 1872, p. 107. 

¢ James H. Baker, “ History of Transportation in Minnesota,” in Min- 
nesota Historical Collections, 9: 109. 
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a train of wagons from St. Paul for the upper Missouri and 
Yellowstone district.’ 

It may be seen that by the decade of the sixties not only was 
it clear that the Northwest was to be settled more rapidly and 
more thickly than had once been thought possible, but it had 
come to be fairly obvious that the chief commercial center for 
this area was to be located near the Falls of St. Anthony, 
where the land as well as the water routes seemed to converge 
naturally. This supremacy of St. Paul and its twin St. 
Anthony, which had received its start from the lumber industry 
opened on the upper Mississippi after 1840, was not achieved 
without a struggle. Their rivals included not only Mendota, 
but Stillwater on the St. Croix, whose growth in the early 
years of the lumber industry was very rapid, and in the 
southern part of the state such points as Hastings, Red Wing, 
St. Peter, and Winona.*® All these places had local advantages, 
but none of them could offer so many, or such important 
ones as the Twin Cities — a combination of strategic position, 
available power, established trade routes on both land and 
water, and powerful men interested in their welfare — and 
none of them, therefore, were able to wrest the primacy from 
the Twin Cities. 

The great handicap of dependence upon water transportation 
was keenly felt by the ambitious residents of these cities, how- 
ever, especially in communicating with the East. Such high- 
ways as were constructed eased the situation somewhat, but 
they did not solve the problem, because of the slowness and the 
expense of the transportation they afforded. With the rapid 


7 Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), June 2, 1859; September 14, 1861. 

8 Hastings and Red Wing were early centers of considerable importance 
in the grain trade, St. Peter at one time came very near supplanting St. 
Paul as the state capital, and when railroads were first projected Winona 
was looked upon as the logical railroad center of the region. Folwell, 
Minnesota, 1 : 382-387; William Anderson (in collaboration with Albert J. 
Lobb), History of the Constitution of Minnesota with the First Verified 
Text, 47, 53, 590 (University of Minnesota, Studies in the Social Sciences, 
no. 15 — Minneapolis, 1921). 
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influx of settlers after 1850, the territory was brought to the 
realization that adequate transportation depended upon the 
construction of railroads, and newspaper articles concerning 
railroads projected or desired became common. Agitation for 
railroads became steadily more widespread and more persist- 
ent; Congress was asked for a land grant in 1854 and would 
probably have given it but for the unseemly activities of its 
prospective beneficiaries.° In this year, the first railroad 
reached the Mississippi River, the Chicago and Rock Island, 
and though this event was celebrated in the Twin Cities with 
fitting ceremonies, the desire of the territory for railroads of 
its own was only sharpened. A number of charters were 
granted by the territorial legislature to companies which pre- 
sented more or less definite plans for construction; and when 
the longed-for land grant was finally secured from Congress in 
1857 it was promptly turned over to four companies, three of 
which had been chartered previously. One of these roads, 
ambitiously termed the St. Paul and Pacific, was to build from 
Stillwater via St. Paul and St. Anthony to Breckenridge ; one 
from Winona west via St. Peter to the Big Sioux River; one 
from La Crescent to join the second line at Rochester ; and the 
last from Minneapolis via Mendota and Faribault to the 
southern boundary of Minnesota. 

These fine plans were soon wrecked by the panic of 1857, 
and though the eager Minnesotans treated the companies with 
all possible lenience, even going so far as to involve the state 
credit through an issue of guaranteed railroad bonds, not a 
mile of railroad was constructed by any of the roads.*® Never- 
theless, other companies were chartered, and some construction 
was begun. The first railroad trip in the state was made in 
1861, a distance of some two hundred yards over a road from 
St. Paul toward St. Anthony, later to become part of the 


® Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul), January 12, 1853; Minnesotian (St. 
Paul), February 2, 1853; February 18, 1854; St. Anthony Express, June 
3, 1853; Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 329-350. 
10 For a discussion of these bonds see Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 37-58. 
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Great Northern Railroad.“ In 1865, there were but two hun- 
dred miles of railroad in the entire state. 

It was at about this time that railroad construction began 
to take on promising proportions. The decade or so after the 
Civil War was, of course, a period of very rapid development 
in the territory west of the Mississippi. Settlers from the 
east and from Europe poured in with increasing rapidity, new 
lands were opened up, and the yield of grains in Minnesota 
alone increased from 7,515,906 bushels in 1860 to 76,003,139 
in 1880. Such expansion meant a vastly increased volume of 
trade; for the first time this part of the country had a large 
amount of surplus produce to send out, and with the profits it 
was buying an increasing amount and variety of consumers’ 
goods. This situation goes far to explain the fact that while 
in 1865 there were but 210 miles of railroad in Minnesota, in 
1870 there were 1,092, and five years later, 1,957. The peak 
of the steamboat trade had been reached before 1860; within 
the next decade it shrank to comparative insignificance, for the 
first all-rail route from St. Paul to Lake Michigan was com- 
pleted in 1867. This was followed by a road to Lake Superior 
in 1870, and a more direct road to Chicago in 1871; by 1872 
there were at least three railroad routes between the Twin 
Cities and Lake Michigan. 

At the same time, roads were being pushed into the area 
west of the Twin Cities, facilitating the transportation of goods 
to and from the tributary area. In 1871, two roads, one from 
St. Paul and one from Duluth, reached the Red River, and the 
Red River cart passed finally from the scene. In 1873 the rail- 
road commissioner reported that six roads, which seem to have 
had as their primary purpose the opening up of trade territory, 
were already built or in process of construction. The period of 
rapid construction was brought to a sudden close by the panic 
of 1873, but by this time, the framework of lines had been con- 


11 This trip is the subject of interesting comment in the Pioneer and 
Democrat of September 20, 1861. 
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structed, to the west as well as to the east. Many branch lines 
and feeders had yet to be added and the important Sault Ste. 
Marie road was still to be built, but one short decade had pro- 
duced almost a complete change in the transportation system 
of the Northwest. 

Almost before this pressing problem of securing adequate 
transportation facilities had been solved, another phase of 
the transportation problem had come into prominence. This was 
the question of railroad charges. So far as the Northwest and 
particularly the Twin Cities were concerned, the absolute level 
of freight rates was scarcely as important as the relative adjust- 
ment of rates to different points within the area and the relation 
between rates accorded the different marketing centers upon 
which the Northwest depended. The railroads were kept under 
constant pressure, to be sure, to lower their general level of 
rates, and as the result of several factors, they were on the 
whole rather sensitive to this pressure. The rapid decline in 
freight rates throughout the country was made possible by the 
falling cost of construction and upkeep and by the increasing 
volume of business. It was made necessary by the competi- 
tion of railroads with water transportation and by competition 
among the railroads themselves. In the Northwest the rail- 
roads first had to to meet competition with the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi River traffic; shortly after 1870 the road to 
Duluth was competing also with the lines running to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. It was this factor of competition that made 
the construction of the Sault Ste. Marie line in the eighties so 
significant. This project was planned by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and it was encouraged and supported by the Minne- 
apolis millers. The opening of the new line was the signal for 
a violent rate war with the roads running to Chicago. It thus 
played no small part in securing to the Twin Cities the low 
rates that have been such an important factor in their develop- 
ment. 

The agitation against the railroads, so conspicuous during 
the seventies, was less a complaint against the general level of 
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rates than against discriminatory rates. Among the first com- 
plaints voiced to the newly installed railroad commissioner of 
Minnesota in 1871 was a just objection to the railroad practice 
of cutting rates wherever competition was met and finding 
compensation in high rates where the shipper had no alterna- 
tive. Even more unfair in the minds of the general public, 
though harder to prove, was the discrimination practiced by 
the railroads as between shippers. Evidence is not lacking, 
for instance, to show that the Minneapolis millers were alert 
in securing the rebates commonly accorded to large shippers 
before the period of government regulation.” 

The people of Minnesota attempted to assure fair treatment to 
all shippers and all points within the state by the establishment 
of a railroad commissioner, who later was replaced by a com- 
mission of three members, empowered by state laws to bring 
the necessary pressure to bear upon the railroads. This attempt 
at state regulation was attended with the same small measure 
of success in Minnesota as in other states. The commission 
did perform a valuable service, however, in making investiga- 
tions and according publicity to certain questionable practices 
of the railroads. Its influence was considerably increased in 
1897 when a law was passed empowering it to investigate rates 
on its own motion. In 1905 another law was passed, directing 
the commission to investigate rates within the state, and it 
was claimed that as a result of this examination, class rates 
were reduced twenty to twenty-five per cent, and rates on 
agricultural products ten to twenty-eight per cent.** At length 
the state went too far in its regulation, and in the Minnesota 
Rate Cases the railroads were freed from obedience to cer- 


12 For example, a letter from William D. Washburn to William D. 
Hale, dated December 8, 1883, contains the following statement: “ You 
or Joe should say to the M. & St. L. people that we expect the same 
drawback on our shipments by that line as are accorded to other parties. 
. . » It is necessary to be constantly on the qui vive in these matters or 
else you will get left.” The letter is among the Hale Papers in the pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

13 Railroad and Warehouse Commission, Reports, 1900, p. 8; 1906, p. II. 
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tain demands of the state commission on the grounds that these 
demands imposed a direct burden upon interstate commerce.™* 

Other phases of the rate problem were of even greater 
importance to the Northwest, and they have particularly agi- 
tated the Twin Cities in their constant struggle to secure and 
maintain a position as the chief center for the economic life of 
the Northwest. The rates to and from the Twin Cities are 
but a part of the whole scheme of rates, and a change in any 
part of this network, giving advantage to one point at the 
expense of others, is at once the subject of bitter attack. The 
chief rivals of the Twin Cities have been and are Duluth, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. The chief rate problems have been 
(1) the adjustment of lake and rail rates to and from the 
East as compared with the rates accorded these rival points; 
(2) the maintenance of the “ milling-in-transit’’ privilege or 
its equivalent, especially on the “ out-of-line haul” from the 
southwestern part of the Twin City area;** (3) the all-rail 
rates on merchandise from the Atlantic seaboard; and (4) the 
adjustment of inbound grain rates to Minneapolis, as com- 
pared with those to Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Sioux 
City. On the maintenance of a satisfactory position with 
reference to all these problems depends the continued prestige 
of the Twin Cities; they can increase the strength of their 

14 Simpson Et Al., Constituting the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Minnesota v. Shepard; Same v. Kennedy; Same v. Shillaber, in 
230 United States, 352-473. See also the report of this case in 33 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 729-7609. 

15 “ Milling-in-transit” is an arrangement by which grain can be 
shipped into a milling center, made into flour, and sent on to the East at 
the through rate applying to grain, with a fixed allowance for shrinkage 
in weight as a result of milling. It was first established in 1870 to aid 
millers of the Northwest in their competition with eastern mills, and was 
an important factor in building up a milling center in Minneapolis. Eventu- 
ally, however, the railroads came to use it as a tool to force payment 
of the through rate on grain at the local shipping point, offering as an 
alternative a high local rate to the Twin Cities. This meant that in cases 
where the through transportation was not desired, the balance of the 


transit rate had to be sold in Minneapolis, often at a considerable loss to 
the shipper. In 1885, the Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission 
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position only by securing some advantage not accorded to rival 
centers. This, it may be imagined, in the face of the increasing 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is not an 
easy thing to do; indeed, on the whole, the Twin Cities have 
little more than held their own. 

Chicago was the object of jealous regard by the Twin Cities 
from the time of the completion of an all-rail route to that 
point. It was an older, more firmly established center, and it 
had all the advantages of alternative water or rail transporta- 
tion. For these reasons, Chicago was able to secure rate ad- 
justments which the newer center to the west could not 
obtain. In 1874 Chicago was made the one hundred point in 
rates from the East, rates to points west of it being fixed as a 
certain percentage of the Chicago rate, on the basis of mile- 
age.** This tended to make shipments from the East break 
bulk at Chicago, giving that city a position of importance as a 
point of transshipment. 

With the completion of the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad in 1888, the whole rate relationship 
between the Twin Cities and Chicago was profoundly dis- 
turbed, since that road cut the through rate between the Twin 
Cities and the East. In 1897, an agreement was finally reached 
establishing a “ lake-and-rail” rate twenty-one cents higher, 
first class, from New York to the Twin Cities than from New 
York to Chicago. This was fifteen cents higher than the rate 


issued a ruling that the railroads should lower the local rates so as to 
make them a practical alternative to the through transit rate, and with 
the compliance of the railroads, the breaking down of the “ milling-in- 
transit” arrangement was well begun. At the present time, it has been 
practically abolished and for it has been substituted a system of propor- 
tional rates between the Twin Cities and Duluth and Chicago. This system 
makes the through rate from western points to the Twin Cities, thence to 
Duluth or Chicago, bear a direct relation to the direct rate from the 
western point to Duluth or Chicago. This enables Minneapolis still to 
draw a fair proportion of grain from local points, mill it, and ship it 
East at as low a rate as could be secured by direct shipment. 

16 For instance, the rate from Chicago to St. Paul was fixed at seventy- 
five per cent of the rate from Chicago to Omaha. 
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from New York to Duluth. This relation was maintained, 
practically unchanged, until 1911, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission placed Duluth upon a parity with Chicago, 
leaving the Twin Cities with a twenty-one cent differential as 
compared with either point. Although the Twin Cities pro- 
tested violently, they were unable to prevent the change, and 
this relation has been maintained to the present time, save that 
with the general rise in freight rates as a result of the World 
War the Twin Cities suffered not only from the general pro- 
portional rise, but also from an increase in the differential, 
which in the opinion of their traffic experts leaves them in a 
less favorable relation to Chicago and Duluth. 

So far as grain rates are concerned, the Twin Cities have on 
the whole maintained a favorable position in comparison to 
Chicago, save that in 1920 a decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, abolishing practically all the remaining 
arrangements for “ milling-in-transit”’ at Minneapolis, sub- 
stituted therefor proportional rates of eleven cents per hundred- 
weight, Twin Cities to Chicago, and five and five-tenths cents 
per hundredweight, Twin Cities to Duluth. Minneapolis pro- 
tested at this, but the protest was overruled. The rates from 
local points east to Chicago were based on Minneapolis when the 
direct route was through Minneapolis, and were lower than 
the rate via Minneapolis when the direct route was shorter than 
the route through Minneapolis.*’ This left Minneapolis in a 
somewhat less favorable position to compete with Chicago for 
grain from southern Minnesota and South Dakota. By the 
same decision, the rate on flour from Minneapolis, which had 
been two and five-tenths cents lower than the rate on wheat, 
was increased so as to bring it up to the wheat rate. 

With reference to the relationship between the Twin Cities 
and Duluth, the struggle for comparative advantage has been 
equally keen. The first railroad to reach Duluth was the Lake 


17“ Rates on Grain and Grain Products from Northwestern Points,” 
in 56 Interstate Commerce Commission, 133-146. 
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Superior and Mississippi, which was completed from the Twin 
Cities in 1870. In the eighties, James J. Hill moved the head- 
quarters of the Great Northern to Duluth and purchased a 
steamship line on Lake Superior, thus increasing Duluth’s 
importance as a transportation center. In 1888 the Duluth, 
South Shore, and Atlantic Railroad made connections which 
secured Duluth an all-rail line to the East. Already that city 
had begun to compete with Minneapolis in the grain trade; 
now it demanded, and secured, a merchandise rate from the 
East as low as the one to Chicago and lower than the one to 
the Twin Cities.** The later rivalry of Duluth with Chicago 
and the Twin Cities in rates to and from the East has already 
been sketched; it has been able, in general, to hold its own, 
and even to make some important advances. It seems to have 
been the tendency of the interstate commerce commission to 
reduce the Twin City rate advantages, perhaps feeling that too 
many concessions have been made on account of the water 
competition which, in recent years at least, has been only 
potential. The state railroad and warehouse commission has 
also done what it could to favor Duluth at the expense of 
Chicago. 

In 1915 Duluth complained of grain rates before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, asking for an increase in the 
proportional rate between Minneapolis and Duluth from five 
to six cents. In spite of strong arguments presented by Min- 
neapolis, Duluth was sustained in her claim. In the same year 
Duluth complained of jobbing rates from the East, pointing 
out that local jobbers received no rate advantage in shipping 
from the East to Duluth in carload lots, breaking bulk there, 
and shipping to points west in less than carload lots. Minnea- 
polis jobbers, on the other hand, received considerably lower 
rates when they broke bulk at Minneapolis than when the less 
than carload shipments were made from the East. Further- 

18 Logan G. McPherson, Railroad Freight Rates in Relation to Industry 


and Commerce of the United States, 120 (New York, 1909) ; Minneapolis 
Tribune, August 8, 9, 1883. 
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more, according to the Duluth case, in rates to points west, 
when Minneapolis had the advantage in mileage its rate was 
considerably lower than Duluth’s, but when Duluth had the 
advantage of distance, less of a discrimination was made in 
its favor. This case remained undecided until 1919, when 
Duluth’s complaint was disregarded. 

With the rise in rates since 1920 Minneapolis seems to have 
suffered somewhat in comparison with Duluth. Grain rates 
from Duluth to Buffalo were no higher in 1923 than in 1914, 
but the all-rail flour rate from Minneapolis east had risen from 
twenty-five cents per hundredweight to forty-three and five- 
tenths cents. The result has been a stimulation of grain 
shipments to Duluth and a tendency to send flour east “ rail- 
lake-rail”” by way of Duluth. This is one of the factors to 
which the Minneapolis millers attribute what seems to be a 
relative decline in the past few years in the position of Minnea- 
polis as a milling center. 

A complete history of the part played by transportation in 
the development of the Twin Cities would far transcend the 
limits of a brief article. The main purpose of the present 
study is to show that transportation has been a determining 
factor in that development, from that early day when the sites 
of the two cities were selected to the present time. A second 
object has been to give some idea of the various aspects which 
the problem of transportation has assumed at different periods 
in the history of the Twin Cities. 

MILDRED HarTSOUGH 
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GETTING A COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY STARTED* 


In the phrasing of this topic it is correctly assumed that 
county historical societies should be started. On this point 
there is no dispute, as there is no denial that such societies 
once started should be kept going. It is agreed that counties 
should preserve their local history, that to do so is a mark of 
intelligence, that not to do so indicates backwardness. Many 
people are rushing headlong into present-day activities with 
eyes only to the future. It is proper that they should keep 
records and think of and reflect upon the past in order that a 
balance be preserved. Who never studies nor reflects on the 
past is only half a man and not the better half. Intelligence 
looks in all directions. 

Local history work of necessity must be county history 
work, because the county is the unit of government and a sort 
of social unit. The average man looks to his county to pro- 
tect his life and property, to furnish local police protection, and 
to deal with his law business, his property, schools and the 
like. It is true that in many things the city, when big enough, 
is a sort of county. For practical purposes it may be included 
in the area subject to a county historical society. Or a large 
city may have a society of its own. County historical societies 
are natural growths and do not awaken hostility. At the same 
time, their existence is no bar whatever to other historical 
societies in the same jurisdiction which may be auxiliary to 
them. 

It has been suggested that the county is not always a logical 
unit for historical work because, going back a few years, it is 
found that the history of its area is common to other counties. 

1This paper was prepared by Mr. Culkin for the local history con- 
ference of the state historical convention held at Mankato on June 17, 
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It might be noted too, that going back further, its history is 
common to a vast unoccupied territory, and further again, 
common to a continent. What of it? This objection need not 
disturb. It means only that historical work in the earlier 
reaches of a county’s history might be duplicated by different 
and adjoining counties. This would not matter much. The 
knowledge of early days is usually limited and the story is 
brief. That the early history of a great region before its 
counties were organized is written and reviewed by a number 
of county societies does not make it less valuable. This may 
develop new aspects and disturb at times conventional error. 
A few chapters bring the student to the period when a county’s 
history is all its own. 

Thus it is agreed that counties should have their historical 
societies. Aside from the question of continuity, counties 
should be the unit of organization because the people of a 
county have common institutions, know one another, are closely 
associated, have a local patriotism and politics, and because 
sources of supply and support are easy to organize under 
county auspices. The county is an historical center because it is 
a legal and social center. Narrowing the point down, the 
county becomes recognized as the most important local histori- 
cal unit, which it is in fact. 

County societies have a great field, which may only be sum- 
marized here. They should trace county history as far back as 
they can. They should not fail to find out what there is to be 
found out about county geology, especially if this geologic 
history has items of special interest. The facts about the flora 
and fauna of the region should be recorded. The coming of 
the pioneers and their racial origin, the opening of farms, and 
the organization of towns, school districts, and cities are 
important. The work of all who took part in county organiz- 
ing and upbuilding should be noted. Records should be pre- 
served of the quiet and undramatic development of the 
community as well as of stirring events such as wars, upris- 
ings, conflagrations, and forest or prairie fires. A chronology 
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of county history should be prepared, and a sketch of the 
Indian life of the area. Finally, to crown all, a system of 
recording not only the past but also the present doings of the 
people should be developed. 

Since it is manifest that there should be county historical 
societies, let us consider how they should be started. It may 
be noted, to begin with, that there are no fixed rules to follow, 
although the general principles underlying the work are the 
same everywhere. In starting a society, the field it is to cover, 
the area and population it is to study, and the field of research 
available to it should be carefully considered. It is obvious 
that a local society for a populous county of much wealth may 
be on a more pretentious scale with greater outlay and a more 
specialized and expensive organization than a county society 
for a farming community. Yet the latter organization is as 
essential as the former and its labors may be and often are as 
valuable. 

There is no money, no financial profit to be made in the 
work. That should be kept in mind. It must be a labor of 
love. Nevertheless there must be some compensation, small 
but certain, for the person who takes up the burden of keeping 
the studies on foot and there must be provision for necessary 
clerical assistance. 

It is very easy to start. The trouble is to keep going. In 
this state the superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society will undoubtedly be glad to codperate with some resi- 
dent or group of residents of a county planning a society. The 
local group or individual will then issue invitations to those 
interested and also make a public announcement in the news- 
papers with a general invitation to the people of the county to 
aid in organizing. The meeting is held and the society is 
organized with a constitution provided and prepared in advance 
by the state society or with this constitution modified to fit 
locai conditions. The society should be affiliated with the state 
society. This means merely that the state and county societies 
work in unison and exchange ideas. The state society is 
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always anxious and willing to serve the county society. The 
officers of the local organization are always welcome at state 
headquarters and state officers are equally welcome in the 
offices of the county society. The state society, from its vast 
collection of documents, is often able to throw light on local 
history. Its aid is always available. As to the man or woman 
intrusted with the work of organization in the county, the 
state society knows what he needs. Such a person must be dis- 
interested, must love the work, must be willing to labor at it, 
and above everything must be proud of it. The idea of an 
historical democracy need not enter. The historian deals with 
truths and holds no brief for any party whatever. 

The local society must have an executive with very full 
powers, subject to a board of governors, of which he is one, 
and to an annual election. The executive should be the presi- 
dent in all county societies. In state societies the practice may 
be different because the organization is different. But the 
combination of the authority of the president and the executive 
works well in most places smaller than the great centers. To 
be sure this is not essential. The secretary may be the execu- 
tive where this is more judicious. 

The fee for membership should be small and all applications 
for membership should be passed upon by the executive. He 
should control the clerical help and also should have the power 
to call historical meetings and to arrange for them in all details. 
To avoid any misunderstanding the powers of the executive 
should be defined, and though very broad, they should be sub- 
ject to the absolute control of the board of governors, which 
in turn should be subject to the control of the members at the 
annual or semiannual meetings. 

It is clear that annual dues paid by the less than a hundred 
people who are likely to join a county society do not go very 
far. But even such a sum, if the society is of the simplest form 
and holds but one meeting a year, does very well indeed. As 
the society is a county organization, county authorities are 
usually glad to give it a room in the courthouse without charge. 
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If there is no room with a fireproof vault available, a part of the 
vault of some county officer may be set aside for the society 
in order that its records and collections of value may be safely 
preserved. Often a county officer interested in and acquainted 
with county history will be the executive. 

Even historians must eat and drink and wear clothes, but it 
is not too much to say that they do not regard the making of 
money as the only thing. After the county society is started, 
perhaps some member will endow it. Perhaps legal authority 
can be found or created under which the county may donate 
a little each year to the support of the society. It should do 
so. But it would be a mistake to make the work burdensome 
to the taxpaying public, or to make the position of its leader 
desirable for the money there appears to be in it. The service 
of the society should be absolutely undesirable as a source of 
revenue and its workers, aside from those purely clerical, 
should labor because they love the work and find other than 
financial compensation in it. Even clerical workers should be 
chosen because of their interest in history. 

There should be some one on duty during all business hours 
at the headquarters of the society. There must be a constantly 
progressing, serious study of county history. The organiza- 
tion must be awake and active from month to month. With 
the local dues, a little county help, possible donations, and low 
expense accounts much will be accomplished. The executive, 
who must be a lover of local annals, may be regularly in the 
public or library service, and if so, very little financial induce- 
ment may be needed to enlist his services for the county his- 
torical society. 

In organization work, as in all things, the garment must be 
cut according to the cloth. If resources are abundant, the 
plans may be broad; if limited, the plans will be less ambitious 
but not necessarily inferior. An important thing is to get the 
minds of those interested adjusted to the work. They should 
understand that it is not a hot pancake business; that history 
was not made in a day and cannot be collected in a day; and, 
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moreover, that history, like a diamond, has different facets, 
that it has different paths of approach, that it is immensely 
tolerant, and that all things come within its scope. 

In these days people overflowing with energy plan to do and 
to finish work undertaken. They want an early end. But 
history, which, considered as a person, is always young, strong, 
and eternal, simply will not be finished. History then is to be 
studied, enjoyed, digested, and recorded. It is not to be hur- 
ried as it is not to be slothful. 

If one approaches the subject in this frame of mind in any 
community whatever, however small or apparently unimpor- 
tant or lacking in annals, wonderful things may be done. 
What a lot of history is really available in the grayest Minne- 
sota township. Whence the inhabitants? What seas did they 
cross? Why? What did they do upon arrival? Who led 
them, and who broke the first land? What were their feelings, 
emotions, and beliefs? What was the origin of the names 
of all natural objects and of the towns or villages? What is 
the present situation of the township? What relation does the 
place bear to the places adjoining and to the outside world? If 
these and similar questions are studied and answered scrupu- 
lously, it will be seen at once that in the history of this gray 
township matters of deep interest are involved. It is the 
history of life as it is. Thus the county society can set its 
friends at work to dig up the story of their hamlets and farms. 
The people of a locality should be taught, and be big enough 
to learn, that this is real history, a type of history not often 
written at all and seldom well written because it is so difficult 
and laborious. Many writers prefer to gesticulate and general- 
ize rather than descend to simple facts. 

The new society can be well started by planning to hold from 
one to three meetings each year at different points in the 
county. At this place it is well enough to say that the inter- 
ested should know that it is not wise to undertake too much, 
that the society does not propose a conflagration but only a 
gentle fire to warm up cold embers and to keep on burning 
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for all time. County meetings should always have papers on 
matters of local interest and concern. 

But it is said that people will not take an interest in mere 
historical meetings. There is no food, no dancing, no “ jazz,” 
no “ movie.” No matter about that. A few are sure to come, 
and if the affair is well planned and the interest of the 
conservative societies obtained, many are likely to appear. 
Moreover, great crowds or even large crowds are not needed 
nor essential, perhaps not even desirable. The important thing 
is to have those present who love the work and who will give 
it the aid of study, work, or money. Papers read at the meet- 
ings should be carefully preserved. One may always rely on 
the sympathetic interest of the newspaper fraternity. Most 
newspaper writers love history and approve of historical stu- 
dents. Somehow they get weary of human dynamos that make 
tremendous noise and pretend to turn the world over in a day. 
The news gatherer sees that this motion is really farcical, a 
pretense that gets the agitator nowhere. The newspapers will 
feature the meetings and publish the historical papers pre- 
sented. 

But the meetings are not the only work of a county society. 
They stimulate interest and they are a means of getting his- 
torical papers prepared. So far so good. To start right, there 
are many splendid things to plan and to think of. One of 
these which is really of prime importance is the planning of a 
system of historical bookkeeping for the county. It should 
be by quadruple entry. One entry is devoted to a history of 
county notables, names arranged in alphabetical order. There 
is no rigid rule about this. Almost any one can have a folder of 
material, but do not worry, the thing never really gets out of 
proportion. The genuine characters in local history always 
come to the surface. Then there should be entries by years, a 
chronological record. Thus, each year has its annals. Events 
of note happening in every year are noted in that year’s 
folder. The third division treats of various events and topics, 
wars, Indians, city building, mines, first settlements, legends. 
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riots, catastrophes, societies, churches, and the like. The 
history of each is grouped in a separate folder. The fourth 
group of entries deals with accessions. Under this heading 
all valuable books, documents, papers, and gifts of importance 
are entered in numerical order. This accession group has a 
double index; one giving the names of the writers or donors 
alphabetically arranged, and the other merely a list of accession 
numbers with the subject of the accession following the num- 
ber. This index could be elaborated so as to be more useful. 

Thus the bookkeeping covers persons, times, events, and the 
recording of them. It recognizes the double meaning of 
the word history: one, the events that took place; the other, the 
record of the story of the past. This bookkeeping may be 
easily kept up to date by giving it a little attention each day. 
It is naturally cross-indexed so that each group or form of 
entry leads into the other. This bookkeeping record may be 
kept in steel fire-proof cases. 

No pains should be spared to interest the schools in iocal 
historical work. While it is very true that the elderly love 
history, it is a fact not sufficiently recognized that the young 
love it with great fervor. The Minnesota Historical Society 
is laboring to coordinate its work in proper and appropriate 
degree with the work of the schools. The students in the high 
schools and in the grades write many essays. Why not have 
them write about the origin of their community, about the 
tragedies of life in their own land when it was begun, about 
the wars in which the county was involved, about the pioneers, 
often their own ancestors? This should be a regular not a 
spasmodic work. It constitutes no addition whatever to the 
school program. It fits in. Teachers labor incessantly to find 
subjects for essays. Let the young then write of home history, 
a thing they know about and in which they are interested. 

Museum work develops quite naturally along with the other 
activities of a county society. It has numerous phases and 
methods. The space devoted to it depends on the extent of 
the accessions. At present the movement in this direction is 
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very pronounced. Museum work, however, is at most merely 
an adjunct or a handmaid of historical work. Perhaps a better 
way to put it is to say that it is a phase or a part of it. 

People start many organizations to uplift themselves and 
society in general, with no thought of mere money profit. 
They start churches, lodges, schools, charities, and the like 
not only for the good they should and may do, but also for the 
pleasure derived from carrying on such labors. Such work is 
done for humanity’s sake and also for personal pleasure, that 
sort of pleasure arising from well doing, a warm and glowing 
satisfaction. Students of local history feel both of these im- 
pulses. Their work broadens and gives pleasure. The vision 
of the historian reaches into the past and he tells the world 
what he sees. The historian who sees the past clearly has not 
much trouble in enjoying the present and conjuring up the 
future. He is a well-rounded character. 

It is evident that any community is better off with an histori- 
cal society than without one. The society is a badge of cul- 
ture, a mark of growth. There cannot be too many such 
societies. They are easy to start. The state historical society 
may well promote the movement for the establishment of local 
historical societies in the various counties of the state. The 
county organizations will grow strong and develop with a little 
loving care. 

WituiaM E. Culkin 


St. Louis County Historica Soctety 
DuLutH, MINNESOTA 











THE COLUMBIA RIVER HISTORICAL 
EXPEDITION 


THE EXPEDITION 


During the latter part of July, the Columbia River Historical 
Expedition made its way to the Oregon country over a route 
that closely followed the course taken by the fur-traders and 
pioneers of a previous generation, traversing in a few days 
the vast extent of territory which those hardy adventurers 
took months to cover. It was the second expedition of its 
kind, and like the Upper Missouri Historical Expedition of 
1925, it was conducted under the auspices of the Great 
Northern Railway. Its sponsors were the governors of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, and the state historical societies of those com- 
monwealths. Many of the members of last year’s expedition 
were also on this trip, and there were many others, the party 
averaging about one hundred and sixty persons. In addition 
to those who made the whole trip many joined the expedition 
for longer or shorter periods — the governors of the different 
states traversed, railroad officials, a group of Portland people, 
and others. An interesting addition to the party this year 
was the group of high school students from various parts of 
the United States chosen through a series of oratorical contests 
on the French pioneers under the direction of the Franco- 
American branch of the American Good Will Association. 
A group of five French students, winners of similar con- 
tests in France, also accompanied the expedition and were 
occasionally represented on the programs. 

The purpose of the expedition, as explained on the gay 
invitation, was “ to visit historic places, hold memorial celebra- 
tions, and dedicate appropriate monuments in honor of distin- 
guished pathfinders and pioneers of the Northwest.” Not 
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only was the Northwest of the past — its history, romance, and 
hardships — visualized for the visitor, but also the Northwest 
of today and even that of tomorrow, its people, its spirit, and 
its aspirations. 

Following the precedents of long ago, this expedition for 
the Oregon country had various rendezvous. Travelers from 
the East, from Canada, and from France met in Chicago, the 
starting point, and spent July 15 enjoying the sights and the 
hospitality of that city. Many more joined the party the next 
morning in St. Paul and Minneapolis and during the day on 
the westward journey through Minnesota along the old Red 
River trails. A brief stop was made in the Twin Cities and 
still shorter stops were made at St. Cloud and Fargo, affording 
hardly enough time for glimpses of the towns and for greetings 
from the hospitable citizens. 

The first formal program was at the University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks. Here the mammoth transcontinental 
train of July, 1926, was greeted by a train of tiny cars of early 
railroad days and the “ William Crooks,” the engine that in 
July, 1862, made the first trip between St. Paul and St. 
Anthony along the first section of a road which now extends 
to the Pacific. Here stood the two trains puffing away side 
by side, a vision realized. The next glimpse of early days was 
a caravan of Red River oxcarts— squeak and all — and 
Indian travois, slowly crossing the green lawns of the campus. 
The sound heralding the approach was noted by old settlers in 
the gathering long before the vehicles appeared. Next a bit of 
present-day North Dakota was brought to the attention of the 
guests — an exhibition of pottery made from Dakota clays. 
Not only was the pottery-making shown, but also the process 
of making the souvenir replicas of the old Astor medal, which 
were presented to the guests attending the salmon dinner given 
by the people of Grand Forks in the University Commons. 
Old and new mingled at this banquet, too, for a radio broad- 
casted Dr. Charles N. Bell’s reminiscenses of his early days 
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in this region before Grand Forks was platted. Other speakers 
were Dr. Orin G. Libby, who emphasized in his address the 
three native culture centers in North Dakota, the Lake 
Traverse, the plains, and the Missouri River regions, and the 
influence of beaver and buffalo on the early history of the 
region. Dr. Solon J. Buck told of the importance of river 
forks in prehistoric and later days, and Dr. Lawrence Abbott 
gave the first of his series of addresses. Music by Great 
Northern musicians and some numbers coming in over the 
radio filled out the program. 

A night on the train, now traveling in two sections, brought 
the expedition to the Montana state line near the site of old 
Fort Union, once an important station for explorer, fur- 
trader, and Indian, but abandoned long ago. For a day or so, 
it was again the meeting place of Indian, soldier, and traveler, 
visitors from near and far. On July 17 Indians in gala attire 
welcomed Major General Hugh L. Scott and the other guests 
as they stepped off the train and accompanied them to the site 
of the old fort, marked by a flag staff last year, where again a 
brief but impressive flag-raising ceremony took place. The 
rest of the morning was spent inspecting the colorful Indian 
tepee village whose inhabitants were not in the least fazed bv 
the visitors, but calmly went on preparing their noonday meal. 
the squaws bustling about doing a dozen and one things and the 
men folk enjoying their preluncheon smoke or siesta, a state 
of affairs that caused favorable and unfavorable comment 
among the visitors according to their sex. 

The afternoon was devoted to addresses to and by the 
Indians and intertribal contests. It was indeed a great day 
for the Indians and they were making the most of this oppor- 
tunity of being the center of attraction of the admiring and 
occasionally awe-struck audiences. The moving-picture men 
and other photographers were in evidence, too, recording for 
less fortunate audiences the spectacle of the day. If only they 
could have recorded the colors cf that kaleidoscopic throng! 
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Twelve tribes from far and near — Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, 
Chippewa, Sioux, Assiniboin, Gros Ventres, Crows, Blackfoot, 
Bloods, Piegan, and Cheyenne — had sent their chiefs, and 
picked representatives and camp followers, too, to take part in 
the celebration and to partake of the liberal rations of the 
Great Northern commissary. 

The first event on the afternoon program was an address by 
General Scott to the assembled Indian tribes in sign language, 
the lingua franca of the Indians, many of whom could speak 
only their own language. This was followed by responses by 
the various chiefs, who harangued the gathering in their own 
languages and spoke for their own and for allied tribes. Each 
received one of the replica Astor medal souvenirs and proudly 
added it to his accoutrement. 

Next came a series of intertribal contests into which the 
Indians entered with gusto. Aroused by the tom-tom of the 
big drum, the Indians in the audience frequently could not be 
restrained from joining the dancing and even the squaws singly 
or in groups stepped forth and joined the ever-changing, ever- 
shifting mass of gyrating Indians, some of whom added 
modern jazz to the steps and movements of their native dances. 
Teams of three squaws each entered the tepee race, one of the 
most interesting contests, and the rewards were well earned. 
Setting up a tepee in ten minutes or less demanded skill of an 
unusual kind, and when it came to fastening the covers over 
the tall tepee poles, then truly did the corpulent squaws exhibit 
their agility. The Indian camp-fire ceremonies in the evening 
were most impressive and the expeditionists reluctantly tore 
themselves away at the insistent bidding of the locomotive 
whistles, turning again and again to look back at the Indians 
milling around the blaze, the tepees silhouetted against the 
glow of the fire and against the moonlit sky, and the glorified 
muddy Missouri shimmering in the distance. 

The next morning, July 18, the party joined the Society of 
Montana Pioneers at a session at Fort Benton. The afternoon 
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was spent at Great Falls attending an out-of-door reception, 
hearing addresses in the shady park facing the station, and 
visiting points of historic interest in the vicinity, such as the 
falls and giant springs noted by Lewis and Clark. Early the 
next day the expedition reached Bonners Ferry, where a monu- 
ment commemorating the first route of trade and travel across 
what is now the state of Idaho was dedicated with appropriate 
addresses. 

That afternoon and evening the members of the expedition 
were the guests of the hospitable citizens of Spokane on a 
motor trip to Mount Spokane, where proceedings in honor 
of the missionaries and traders were held, followed by a 
bounteous picnic supper and a drive down the long winding 
road to the city of Spokane and the train. 

At Wishram the following morning a monument to the 
pathfinders and pioneers of this region was dedicated with 
fitting ceremonies. A train ride along the Dalles of the Colum- 
bia brought the party to Portland, where once again the hospi- 
tality of a western metropolis was enjoyed, this time on an 
automobile ride through the city and along the Columbia River 
Highway, with a stop for a picnic supper at Multnomah Falls. 

A day was spent at Pacific Beaches, the end of the Lewis and 
Clark trail, before the expedition turned eastward again. 
Many special trips were arranged to neighboring points of 
interest, including Astoria, where the next day, July 22, on 
an eminence overlooking the city a column erected in honor 
of Robert Gray, Lewis and Clark, and John Jacob Astor was 
formally dedicated with impressive ceremonies and addresses. 
Canadians and Americans, from the East and from the West, 
business men, and historians joined in doing honor to these 
pioneers. Greetings were conveyed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and the influence of the Yankee skippers and New York 
merchants in opening the West was emphasized in the ad- 
dresses, particularly in that of Dr. Samuel E. Morison, who in 
his paper on “Two Centuries of Oregon” told of the maritime 
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routes followed by many of the adventurers who went to the 
Oregon country. In a delightful informal sketch Mrs. Richard 
Aldrich, descendent of John Jacob Astor, told a bit of the 
family tradition about her great-grandfather and his father. 
Before leaving, many energetic members of the party climbed 
to the platform at the top of the column for a better view of 
the mighty Columbia and another glimpse of the ocean. Here, 
too, the party again enjoyed Oregon hospitality and continued 
refreshed on their wanderings, stopping for brief tours through 
salmon canneries before boarding the train for Longview, a 
modern town that has grown up in the last three years on the 
Washington side of the Columbia. A most interesting after- 
noon and evening was spent in this very new community, yet 
here, too, were points of historic interest, as was brought forth 
in a pageant and program in the grove on the edge of the town. 
A supper in the cafeteria of one of the mills was followed by a 
tour through a section of the world’s largest lumber mill. 

The next day, July 23, the members of the expedition were 
again the guests of the cordial people of Spokane, with the 
annual Indian congress as the spectacular feature of the occa- 
sion. During the morning the Spokane battlefield monument 
was dedicated with proceedings in which army officers and 
Indians took part, concluding with a peace pipe ceremony. 
During the afternoon the Indians were again the center of 
attraction as they paraded through the town. This second 
day in Spokane concluded with a banquet and with appropriate 
addresses. The next two days were spent in Glacier Park and 
very delightful days they were. The concluding event of the 
trip was the dinner at Glacier Park Hotel, broken up all too 
soon by the call of the trainmen. The passengers boarding 
the train for the East that night had dwindled to a fraction of 
the party, for many who had a few more days of leisure had 
stopped off along the way, but those who returned East spent 
a pleasant day visiting around on the train as it crossed Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. 
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Thus ends the chronological record of events. Comments 
on the historical significance of this expedition must be left to 
another, one who can form a better perspective of the events 
than one who made her first trip to the Far West as a member 
of the expedition. 

GERTRUDE KRAUSNICK 


MINNEsoTA Historica SOCIETY 
St. Pau. 


THE MUSEUM CAR? 


As a means of visualizing the Old West of the Indian, the 
explorer, and the fur-trader — the West that was commemo- 
rated in the Columbia River Historical Expedition — a baggage 
car was fitted out as a traveling museum to accompany the 
train. Since the expedition included some forty high school 
students from all over the United States, the educational possi- 
bilities of such an historical exhibit were many. The car, too, 
was thrown open for inspection to the public at the various 
stopping places from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 

A free trapper’s cabin of the type used in the mountains was 
reproduced in scenic work, with fireplace, balsam bough bed, 
rough table, traps, and packs of furs, and constructed in one 
end of the car. Close by it stood a figure in buckskin hunting 
costume, fur cap, and moccasins, as if approaching his cabin 
after the day’s hunt. Canoe, bull boat, and dog sledge, his 
customary means of transportation, were displayed nearby. 

The seven museum cases installed in the car contained 
Indian, fur-trade, and pioneer material generously loaned by 
institutions of the Northwest, including the Missouri Historical 
Society of St. Louis, the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota of Bismarck, the Eastern Washington State Historical 


1 The museum car, one of the unique features of the expedition, was 
planned and arranged by Mr. Babcock, curator of the museum of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, who has written this brief report of the 
venture. Ed. 
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Society of Spokane, and the Minnesota Historical Society of 
St. Paul, as well as the Hudson’s Bay Company of Winnipeg, 
Canada. Mr. L. A. Huffman of Miles City, Montana, brought 
on his extensive collection of photographs of cowboy and 
Indian life in frontier Montana as well as a considerable num- 
ber of relics of cattle days in the West, and much of this 
material was exhibited in the car. 

During the twelve days of the tour between eleven thousand 
and twelve thousand persons viewed the exhibit and had their 
interest in the historic past of the Northwest quickened. 

WILLouGuBy M. Bascock 


Minnesota Historicat Society 
St. Paut 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The task of pointing out the broader significance of the 
expedition is left to one of the luckless many who would 
gladly exchange the detachment of the non-participant for the 
thrill and color and excitement that were the reward of the 
favored few. 

The outstanding importance of the transcontinental expedi- 
tion described in the foregoing reports lies in its promotion 
of the popularization of the history of the West. A private 
enterprise has become a matter of public importance, for an 
effective object lesson has been given in the exploitation of 
historical backgrounds as a means of furthering interest in and 
understanding of a vast region. Scenic beauties have been 
exploited to an almost wearisome degree in the past. Now 
alert business men are becoming alive to the fact that land and 
people must be observed in conjunction, that the two are 
inexplicable save in the light of historical development. What 
seems monotonous to the eye becomes interesting as the set- 
ting of a human drama. Scholars need not become apprehen- 
sive because the stress is upon interest. It is doubtless true 
that the romantic aspects of the story of the opening up of 
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the West are put in the foreground. Two facts must be 
remembered. Interest come to life leads to further study and 
reflection and this in turn leads the mind away from the merely 
picturesque side of the story to its deeper significance. Much 
of the exaggeration, furthermore, is in matters of detail. 
After all, the story as a grand whole is dramatic in the best 
sense. All the explorers were not “ intrepid,” all the pioneers 
not brave, all the events not colorful and picturesque. But 
all the human virtues and also the foibles were represented in 
the men and women who made the West, and their actions, 
staged on half a continent, certainly played the major part in 
winning the wilderness to civilization. Here is a big theme. 
Call it a drama or merely a progression of events. In either 
case it is both interesting and important — interesting because 
life is interesting and because life in the setting of a great 
transition is particularly interesting, important because it is 
important to know how America has come to be what it is. It 
is not enough that a minority of the people, the scholars, should 
grasp the implications of the dictum of the German historian 
that the roots of the present lie deep in the past. A popular 
historical consciousness is needed. 

The Columbia River Historical Expedition must not be 
viewed as an isolated episode. Its deepest significance lies in 
the fact that it symbolizes an awakening popular interest in 
history. Monuments are being erected, expeditions organized, 
new historical societies started. The flood of historical publi- 
cations is unprecedented and can only be explained on the 
theory that it is a response to a popular demand. The truth 
is that the people are reading and studying history as never 
before. The public interest is felt in the state historical socie- 
ties, the colleges, the libraries, the national associations, and 
even in business organizations. To explain it one needs to 
study the currents of opinion in America and the world during 
the last decade or more. One of the most promising signs of 
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the times is the present campaign of the American Historical 
Association to raise funds that will enable it to expand its 
services to meet the needs of present-day America. The recent 
expedition to the Pacific and the endowment campaign of the 
national association are two phases of one great movement, 
the movement to bring history more fully into the service of the 
people and thus to contribute to the interest and meaning of 
life. Let those who believe in the value of this movement 
come to the aid of the American Historical Association. It 
asks for one million dollars. Let us give it five millions. 

Two features of the Columbia River expedition are of special 
interest. The traveling museum, presided over by Mr. Bab- 
cock, vividly and successfully illustrated the possibilities in 
what one may call extension museum work. The expedition 
not only visited the West; it carried the West with it in the 
baggage car. The organizers of the expedition apparently 
did not trust wholly to speeches — though there was a plethora 
of them — to bring out the full story of the region traversed. 
A little library of pamphlets and leaflets was printed. A 
number of them, graceful and popular in style and not without 
considerable merit as historical productions, came from the 
facile pen of Grace Flandrau. Unusually effective maps and 
well-selected illustrations add to the value and interest of the 
pamphlets. Special mention may be made of Historic 
Northwest Adventure Land (32 p.) ; Red River Trails (47 p.) ; 
Frontier Days Along the Upper Missouri (40 p.) ; Koo-koo- 
sint, the Star Man (36 p.) ; and Astor and the Oregon Country 
(48 p.). A pamphlet of general announcements bearing the 
title The Columbia River Historical Expedition, 1926 (31 p.) 
contains, among other items, an excellent brief bibliography 
prepared by Gertrude Krausnick on the French in America 
and especially in the Northwest. An interesting seven-page 
leaflet tells The Story of the Astor Medal. A Selected List of 
Books from the Works of Members of the Columbia River 
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Historical Expedition lists no less than twenty authors. A 
leaflet on the museum car contains a sketch by Willoughby M. 
Babcock entitled “ Passing the Old West in Review.” A 
charmingly written and illustrated pamphlet distributed at 
the beginning of the expedition is Mabel Mcllvaine’s Chicago: 
Her History and Her Adornment (47 p.). 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
MINNESOTA HisToRICAL SOCIETY 
Str. Pau 





THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION 
AT MANKATO 


On the morning of June 16, the day preceding the opening 
of the fifth state historical convention at Mankato, a party of 
forty-five people in eleven automobiles set off from St. Paul 
on the annual “historic tour” of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 

The first stop was at the historic town of Mendota, where 
the Sibley House was visited upon the invitation of the Minne- 
sota Daughters of the American Revolution, whose state 
regent, Mrs. Wesley Jameson of St. Paul, cordially welcomed 
the party and presented a brief account of the Sibley House 
Association. The caretaker, Mrs. Mary E. Lang, described 
in interesting fashion the materials used in the building, and 
she distributed among the visitors copies of a pamphlet entitled 
A Brief Sketch of the Sibley House: The Oldest Stone House 
in Minnesota. In the pamphlet is told the story of the coming 
of Henry Hastings Sibley to Minnesota in 1834 and of the 
erection of his house, begun in 1835, an enterprise in which he 
“employed many hunters, trappers, and Indians, both men and 
women, over one hundred in all.” One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the house is its attic. The pamphlet explains that the 
“outside stairway door was never locked” and that Sibley 
“always left it unlocked so the Indians might come in any 
time, day or night, and go to the attic to rest.” 

A stop was to have been made at Castle Rock but, owing to 
inclement weather, this was omitted. Shortly before reaching 
Northfield the party was met by Mr. Herman Roe, chairman 
of the Northfield committee of the Rice County Historical 
Society, who led the automobile procession into that city. A 
luncheon attended by more than one hundred people was held 
at the Community House in Northfield under the auspices of 
the Rice County Historical Society, with Mr. Roe acting as 
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toastmaster. After the luncheon short speeches were given 
by Mr. Theodore C. Blegen, acting superintendent of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society; Mr. Frederick G. Ingersoll of St. 
Paul, first vice president of the Minnesota Historical Society ; 
Mr. William Ebel, who was celebrating on that very day the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the business life of 
Northfield; Dr. Donald J. Cowling, president of Carleton Col- 
lege; and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, who had charge of the 
tour from St. Paul. Mr. Blegen outlined some of the historical 
tendencies in Minnesota at the present time and asserted that 
the day is not far distant when every county in the state will 
have its local historical society. Mr. Ingersoll voiced the 
pleasure of the party in the cordial reception given it by the 
people of Northfield and pointed out that the historic tours 
organized by the state society not only tend to promote histori- 
cal interest throughout the state but also contribute to the vital- 
izing of the state society. Mr. Ebel spoke briefly of the changes 
which he had observed in his fifty years of experience as a 
Northfield business man. Dr. Cowling emphasized the need 
in the world of today of history as a force that will aid civiliza- 
tion in keeping its balance. Present institutions and customs 
are deeply rooted in the past, and since this is the case the 
safest kind of progress is that which is most securely based 
upon the substantial achievements of the past. Mr. Babcock 
described the previous “ historic tours ”’ conducted by the state 

society and drew special attention to the increasing popular 

interest that is being shown in these excursions to different 

parts of the state. After these informal talks Mr. Frank E. 

Balmer, state leader of county agricultural agents, read an 

interesting and scholarly paper entitled “ The Farmer and 

Minnesota History.” This paper, which seemed peculiarly 

appropriate since it was presented in the heart of a rich agri- 

cultural area, is published in the present number of the maga- 

zine. 
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After a drive about the city of Northfield the tourists, led 
by Mr. Charles N. Sayles, motored to Faribault, where a local 
committee of the Rice County Historical Society, including 
Mr. Sayles, had made plans for a tour about that city and for 
a dinner at the Hotel Brunswick. Faribault was named for 
Alexander Faribault, the famous fur-trader, but as viewed by 
the touring party, it seemed very remote indeed from the days 
when the fur trade flourished. The town has become in a 
somewhat special sense a home for numerous educational and 
special state institutions. Mr. H. C. Theopold of Faribault 
presided at the well-attended dinner which followed the auto- 
mobile trip. Among the speakers were Mr. Edgar H. Loyhed 
and Judge Thomas S. Buckham, who recounted in interesting 
fashion their recollections of early days in Faribault. Mr. 
Loyhed commented especially upon the need for a study of the 
stagecoach business. “I used to listen for the horn which 
meant the coach was coming with something new — not over 
a week old— from the nearest telegraph office,” he said. 
“ Faribault had the greatest number of stage lines in the state, 
and so far as I know is the only transportation center which 
did not become a state metropolis.” Mr. Ingersoll spoke briefly 
on behalf of the Minnesota Historical Society. The program 
included also a number of charming musical selections. 

From Faribault the trip was continued to Mankato. A visit 
had been planned to Point Pleasant at Madison Lake, where a 
talk was to have been given by Colonel J. M. Barclay, but 
owing to the lateness of the hour when Madison Lake was 
reached the stop was cancelled and the party proceeded to the 
convention city, reaching that place at about 10: 30 P.M. 

The Mankato convention, which opened with a session at the 
Masonic Temple on June 17 at 10:00 A.M., was held upon the 
invitation of the Chamber of Commerce, the Blue Earth 
County Historical Society, and members and friends of the 
state society in Mankato. A large and efficient committee on 
local arrangements, headed by Mr. W. H. Pay of Mankato, 
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had left no stone unturned to make the convention a successful 
one. The committee included Mr. C. R. Butler, Judge Lorin 
Cray, Miss May Fletcher, Mrs. J. S. Holbrook, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Mr. George Palmer, Mr. Dave Richards, Mr. Ben- 
jamin D. Smith, Mrs. George Sugden, Mr. Charles D. Taylor, 
Mr. Isaac N. Tompkins, Mr. W. D. Willard, Mrs. Theodore 
Williams, and Mr. C. E. Wise of Mankato; Mr. Judd Cornell, 
Mr. H. C. Hotaling, and Mrs. H. C. Hotaling of Mapleton; 
Mr. F. G. Griffin and Mrs. F. O. True of Good Thunder; Mr. 
J. A. Ochs and Mr. Richard Pfefferle of New Ulm; Mr. 
George C. Keith of Amboy; Mr. D. E. Bowen of Cambria; 
Mr. Fred Day of Eagle Lake; Judge J. E. Haycraft of Fair- 
mont; Mr. L. D. Mills of Garden City; Mr. R. N. Wigley of 
Judson; Mr. Frank O. Swain of Lake Crystal; Mr. Oscar L. 
Mather of Madison Lake; Mr. H. Thielman of St. Clair; Mrs. 
Will Curtis of St. James; Mr. H. N. Benson of St. Peter; Mrs. 
Charles W. Belville of Tracy; and Mr. R. G. Champlin of 
Vernon Center. 

At the opening session, presided over by Mr. J. L. Washburn 
of Duluth, Professor John P. Pritchett of Macalester College 
read an interesting account of the experiences of a soldier in 
the Sibley expedition, which will be printed in a future number 
of the magazine, and Mr. Thomas Hughes of Mankato pre- 
sented an able paper entitled “ The Historical Backgrounds of 
Mankato and Its Vicinity.” This paper, which is brought out 
in full in the Mankato Evening Herald for June 17, opened 
with a survey of the earlier backgrounds of the Mankato region 
— its geographical situation; the Indian life as revealed in the 
many relics found at the Cambria village site; the Indian 
legends, which add a romantic touch to the story; the explorers 
from the time of Le Sueur down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; and the fur trade and Indian treaty developments that 
opened the way for white settlers. After speaking of the treaty 
of Traverse des Sioux Mr. Hughes said, “ No sooner was the 
treaty signed than white settlers began rushing up the Minne- 
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sota Valley to locate townsites and farms.” The specific begin- 
nings of Mankato’s settlement Mr. Hughes related thus: 


On the last day of January, 1852, three St. Paul residents 
started for the big bend at the mouth of the Blue Earth to found 
a city there. They were Henry Jackson, the first postmaster and 
one of the first hotel and storekeepers of the capitol city, his 
brother-in-law, Parsons K. Johnson and a young man named 
Daniel Williams. 

The three hired a French Canadian teamster with his light 
sleigh and ponies to transport them and their luggage. Two 
laborers were also employed. William W. Paddock accompanied 
the party, to see the country. On the second day, Jackson was 
taken sick, and had to be driven home in his cutter by one of the 
hired men. The rest of the party pressed on, and reached their 
destination on the sixth day. On the Kasota prairie, Chief Sleepy 
Eyes was encamped with seventy to eighty lodges of his band, and 
learning the intention of the white men, he at once objected to any 
settlement by them on his domain until the Government had paid 
him therefor as stipulated by the recent treaty. The Chief was 
finally propitiated by the contribution of a barrel of pork and other 
provisions. 

On February 6th, 1852, the site for the proposed new city was 
selected, and work on the first building started. The location made 
a favorable appeal, from both esthetic and utilitarian points of 
view. A narrow strip of rich prairie, without stone, covered with 
an abundant growth of tall turkey foot grass, which then, being 
winter, waved dead and gray in the breeze like a field of ripe 
grain. On one side lay the river, close and convenient for a 
steamboat landing, yet the bank high enough to protect from flood. 
On the other side lay the high wooded bluff, affording shelter from 
wind and storm, while from its foot gushed numerous springs of 
excellent water. At one end rose a vast quarry of valuable build- 
ing stone ready for use with abundance of lime stone with it. At 
the other end was a small brook with plenty of timber for lumber 
and fuel. 

The first building, however, was not much in beauty or utility. 
It was a low one story log structure about 12 feet square without 
window or floor. It stood on the rear of Lot 4, in Block 6 of the 
Townsite. 


Mr. Hughes continued by tracing the development which 
followed these beginnings. Of special interest was his account 
of the Scandinavian, Welsh, German, and Scotch settlements 
in Blue Earth County, which had their beginnings in the fifties. 
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The speaker closed with a brief survey of the Sioux War in its 
relation to the region. In general his paper left a vivid impres- 
sion of the many important and colorful developments that fill 
in the outlines of Mankato’s historical backgrounds. 

A third paper entitled “ Pioneers in Southwestern Minne- 
sota: The Story of My Grandparents,” by Fern Johnson of 
Milaca, was read by title in the absence of the author. Her 
essay was recently awarded first prize in the local history 
contest open to Minnesota high school pupils, conducted jointly 
by the Minnesota Historical Society and the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

A bountiful picnic luncheon was served at Sibley State Park 
at 12: 30 P.M. by the ladies of the local committee, with nearly 
150 people present. A conference on “ The Promotion of 
Local Historical Work in Minnesota,” presided over by Judge 
Lorin Cray of Mankato, followed the luncheon. The first talk 
was to have been on “ Historical Tendencies in Minnesota 
Today ” by Mr. Blegen, but since he was unable to be present, 
his place was taken by Mr. Babcock, who opened the discus- 
sion. A downpour of rain, however, interrupted the con- 
ference during his talk. Mr. Babcock completed his address 
at the evening session and other scheduled conference talks 
were given at that session. One of these addresses, that by 
Mr. William E. Culkin, president of the St. Louis County 
Historical Society, was read in his absence by Mr. DeWitte N. 
Barber of Minneapolis. It is printed in the present number of 
the magazine. Mr. Arthur T. Adams of Minneapolis discussed 
“A Projected Survey of the Present Status of Monuments 
and Markers in Minnesota.” Mr. Adams has recently been 
appointed chairman of a state-wide committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society with authority to make a survey and inven- 
tory of Minnesota historic monuments and markers and it is 
hoped that eventually every county will have one representa- 
tive on this committee. Mr. Adams indicated that the com- 
mittee will conduct a wide inquiry, seeking to obtain data as 
to the character of the markers, their care, the accuracy of their 
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location, their inscriptions, their accessibility to automobiles 
and pedestrians, and the events commemorated. He declared 
that Minnesota should be in the front rank of the states that 
are actively engaged in historical marking, and urged the 
development of this work as a means toward advancing the 
cause of Minnesota history in general. Apart from the interest 
and value of such marking so far as the people of the state 
are concerned, he suggested that the matter can be linked up 
with the increasing tourist traffic in the summer months as a 
means of adding to the interest and pleasure of the journeyings 
of thousands of people through the state. 

Mr. Frank O. Swain of Lake Crystal considered the problem 
of “ How a Local Museum Can Serve a Community.” He 
declared that the proper place for the community museum is 
on the main thoroughfare of the town, and that the window 
displays must be of such a nature as to invite the hurrying 
public to stop and investigate; thus the benefit to be acquired 
from the museum will be measured by the capacity of the 
people to absorb benefit and by the time they can give to 
examining it. Originally museum meant the home of the 
Muses. Today an historical museum is a place of display for 
objects of the past, “a storehouse of valuable information,” 
and its use should appeal to students, writers, public speakers, 
advertisers, and others. Mr. Swain suggested that the com- 
munity museum might adopt a wide collecting policy — gather- 
ing newspapers, manuscripts, records of conventions and meet- 
ings, addresses, old letters, diaries, biographies, photographs, 
Indian and war objects, weapons, tools and all objects and 
materials that throw light upon the long historical development 
from the days of the Indian down to the present. He asserted 
that museums can be closely related to the public schools and 
to the community library. He set up as the objective “ the 
serving of the community” and asserted “that the people in 
all of the communities of the state are ready to support. com- 
munity museums.” “ But a collection is not a museum,” he 
asserted, “and much depends on selection, classification, man- 
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ner of display and frequent changing of exhibits.” He called 
special attention to Blue Earth County, which “has been 
favored by Providence in its gifts of Indian village sites, 
mounds, trails and an interesting and varied history since the 
white occupation was established.”’ 

A talk by Mrs. Jameson on “ The Work of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in the Field of Markers and 
Monuments ” was omitted owing to her unavoidable absence 
from the Mankato meeting. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon program was an 
automobile tour to Lake Crystal where a remarkable historical 
exhibit, organized under the leadership of Mr. Frank O. 
Swain, was displayed in the windows of the various shops. The 
Lake Crystal Tribune for June 17 devotes an entire page to a 
list of the articles exhibited, and asserts that the exhibit, first 
planned as a courtesy to the visitors, “has grown with such 
rapidity that it appears to justify being made an annual event.” 
The Tribune believes that a vast number of historical objects 
will be turned over to the city of Lake Crystal “as soon as a 
suitable place is provided for their safekeeping.” The Lake 
Crystal exhibit was a practical illustration of the ideas pre- 
sented by Mr. Swain before the convention. Among the hun- 
dreds of objects viewed in the Lake Crystal store windows 
were such items as ox yokes, Indian pipes, tomahawks, war 
clubs, arrow points, grinding stones, Indian implements of 
all kinds, old chairs, guns, copies of old newspapers, spinning 
wheels, domestic articles from a Welsh settlement, old candle- 
sticks, books, a carpet bag, blankets, currency, vases, a log 
chain, old pictures, and the like. Merely to list the items sug- 
gests the variety of the exhibit. The Lake Crystal visit added 
an element of very great interest to the convention program. 

A second interesting event of the afternoon was a program 
arranged by the Anthony Wayne chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at the approximate site of Fort 
L’Huillier. Here a tablet marking the site was unveiled, bear- 
ing the following inscription: “ Sept. 30, 1700—-June 17, 1926 
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Near this spot stood Fort Le Hillier (L’Huillier). This fort 
was erected by Pierre Charles Le Sueur, who with twenty- 
seven men here spent the winter of 1700. Placed by Anthony 
Wayne Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution.” In 
connection with this event, Mrs. L. C. Jefferson, past state 
regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution, spoke 
briefly on the work of that organization in the marking and 
preservation of historic sites. 

The last session of the convention was held at the Masonic 
Temple at 7: 30 P.M. with Mr. G. M. Palmer of Mankato as 
the presiding officer. The first part of the session was devoted 
to the completion of the conference on the promotion of local 
historical work. Thereupon followed the presentation of a 
paper entitled “ Southern Minnesota: How Manuscripts Tell 
Its Story,” by Dr. Grace L. Nute, curator of manuscripts for 
the Minnesota Historical Society. Drawing upon unprinted 
manuscripts in the possession of the historical society, Dr. 
Nute gave a succession of vivid pictures of early conditions 
in the southern Minnesota region and at the same time illus- 
trated the importance of finding and preserving such historical 
materials. Her paper will be printed in a later number of the 
magazine. The paper of Dr. William W. Folwell, president of 
the Minnesota Historical Society and president emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota, which was scheduled as the main 
number of the last session of the convention, was entitled 
“ Progress and Politics: A View of Minnesota in the Early 
Seventies.” No abstract of it need be given here since it was 
based upon a chapter in the third volume of his History of 
Minnesota, which is expected from the press in the near future. 
The final number of the session was an illustrated lecture by 
Mr. Babcock entitled “ A Pictorial History of the Sioux Land.” 
Drawing upon the rare treasures of the museum and the library 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, Mr. Babcock had had a 
series of unusual slides made, illustrating the development of 
the general region of southern Minnesota from the days of the 
early French explorers down through the period of the Sioux 
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Outbreak and the Civil War. Mr. Babcock recounted the his- 
tory of the region beginning with Father Hennepin and Michel 
Accault, and touching on such important later figures as Jona- 
than Carver, Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, Jean Baptiste Faribault, 
Ramsay Crooks, Joe Rolette, Major Stephen H. Long, Joseph 
N. Nicollet, and Henry H. Sibley. Special attention was given 
to the important series of Indian treaties, including those of 
Prairie du Chien in 1825, Washington in 1837, Traverse des 
Sioux and Mendota in 1851, and to the early population 
growth. After giving a pictorial review of the period of the 
Sioux and Civil wars, the speaker discussed the development of 
transportation, and spoke especially of the famous “ Steam 
Wagon ” invention of Joseph R. Brown. “ The close of the 
Indian troubles brought opportunities for a tremendous devel- 
opment in every line of activity, and the railroad builders 
were among the first to take advantage of it,” Mr. Babcock 
asserted. “‘ Lines were projected in all directions, and, one 
ingenious inventor, Joseph R. Brown, even constructed a 
‘Steam Wagon’ or tractor, which was to pull trains of loaded 
wagons across the prairie. ‘ Joe Brown’s Steam Wagon’ was 
fifty years too early, but the very fact that such an invention 
was made at that time, 1870, shows the vision of the future 
which the founders of Minnesota possessed.” 

Before the end of the session, appropriate resolutions drawn 
up by a committee consisting of Mrs. L. C. Jefferson, Miss 
Elsa R. Nordin, and Mr. Arthur T. Adams were adopted, 
expressing appreciation and gratitude to all those who had 
contributed by their courtesies to the success of both the tour 
and the convention. Special mention was made of the Rice 
County Historical Society, as represented by both Faribault 
and Northfield people, the Mankato Chamber of Commerce, 
the Blue Earth County Historical Society and its president, 
Judge Lorin Cray, the committee on local arrangements and 
its chairman, Mr. W. H. Pay, the ladies of the Blue Earth 
County Historical Society and the Anthony Wayne chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Masonic 
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Lodge, the citizens of Lake Crystal, and especially Mr. Frank 
O. Swain and the editor of the Lake Crystal Tribune. 

The convention was a marked success. Large numbers of 
people were brought together for the various meetings ; much 
interest and even enthusiasm found expression; the merit of 
the papers, addresses, and special exhibits set a high standard; 
state-wide newspaper publicity carried the story of the conven- 
tion to all parts of Minnesota. It is not to be doubted that the 
summer meetings of the Minnesota Historical Society are on 
a firm footing. The success of the five conventions culminating 
in the recent Mankato meeting assures the continuance of the 
custom. Already an invitation has been received to hold the 
next summer meeting in the city of Faribault, and several other 
sections of the state are interested in the prospect of concen- 
trating state attention upon their historical backgrounds 
through the holding of such conventions. 














MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


BISHOP JACKSON KEMPER’S VISIT TO MINNESOTA 
IN 1843+ 

The fourth decade of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
development of an increasing interest in the American Indian 
among churches in Europe and the United States. Mission- 
aries were sent to many tribes but chiefly to those that came 
into contact with the whites on the western frontier. One of 
the fields “‘ white for the harvest” was the area about the 
upper lakes and along the upper Mississippi. In Switzerland, 
in Austria —in Vienna and in the province of Carniola — 
and in France, in the eastern and southern states, and even in 
the new western states the church, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, made preparations for saving the souls of the Indians. 
First on the ground in what is now Minnesota were the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians; next came the Metho- 
dists; and they were followed closely by the Catholics. The 
efforts of these sects aroused the Protestant Episcopal church 
to begin its labors among the Indians of the upper valley, and 
in 1843 Bishop Kemper made a trip to Fort Snelling to look 
over the field and make a report respecting the founding of a 
mission. During the next two years he and others agitated in 
diocesan and general conventions for the establishment of a 
mission among the Chippewa of Hole-in-the-Day’s band, but 
success did not crown these efforts until 1852. 

The following letters were written by Bishop Jackson 
Kemper during his trip to and from Fort Snelling in 1843. 
For eight years he had been missionary bishop — the first Epis- 
copal clergyman in the United States to fill the office. He 

1The documents herewith printed, together with the introduction and 
footnotes, have been supplied by Dr. Grace L. Nute, curator of manu- 


scripts for the Minnesota Historical Society. Ed. 
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was born in Pleasant Valley, New York, in 1789, was gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in New York, and was ordained 
a priest in 1814. For twenty years thereafter he labored with 
Bishop White in Philadelphia. Upon his consecration as 
bishop he took up his work in his new diocese, which included 
Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, and the region from which 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas were to be formed. 
His diaries and papers, now in the possession of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, show that, like Paul, he was 
“in journeyings often.” Those portions of his diary that 
relate to his trip to Fort Snelling in 1843 duplicate in a cryptic 
and disconnected fashion much of the material in the letters. 
For that reason they have been quoted only when they afford 
information not recorded in the letters. The letters in abridged 
form appear in Marcus L. Hansen’s Old Fort Snelling. They 
are of timely interest because of the recent announcement by 
the Protestant Episcopal church that a statue of Bishop 
Kemper is to be placed in the great Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. 

Letters lost by mutilation of the manuscripts have been sup- 
plied by the editor, and where this is done brackets are used. 


Jackson Kemper To His DauGutTer, Miss E. M. Kemper, 
August 25, 1843 


[Kemper MSS. —A.LS.] 
25 August 1843 
DEAREST CHILD, 

Here we are snug and almost dry on a [s]and bar and not 
more than 13 miles below St. Peters. While the Captain and his 
men are using all kinds of methods to get us off — the chief of 
which is to put our freight into a large barge aside of us —I will 
write you a few lines. It is now past 800 P.M. We still hope to 


2The name of the captain and of the boat can be determined by the 
following quotation from Bishop Kemper: “ Having unexpectedly received 
an invitation to go to St. Peter’s, I determined, if possible, to embrace 
the very favorable opportunity that was offered me through the kindness 
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get to the fort [b]efore night (mid-night I mean) Then the Cap- 
tain says he will [g]ive us an early breakfast tomorrow and send 
us off to see the falls (8 miles distant) and we must return so as 
to start down the river by noon. This is too bad in many respects ; 
but what can we do? I have not time to stay with M* Gear until 
the next boat arrives ; that may not be for a week or two; so I will 
say to Mr G. when I see him: Here I am, & I have come not to 
see the falls but you, and I am at your disposal as long as I am 
here.* If you choose to take me to the falls, it is well; if you 
prefer that I should remain in your house I am content. It is 
still probable that I shall be at Potosi next tuesday morning. To 
travel on Sunday, and particularly to do so without an opportunity 
of preaching, will be very hard. There will probably be only 4 
passengers besides myself on the return. There was a little boat 
the Otter a-head of us, and I hoped she might be detained at the 


of Captain Throckmorton of the steamer General Brooks, to visit the 
Chaplain of Fort Snelling, the Rev. E. G. Gear, who is connected with my 
jurisdiction. Having made all necessary arrangements while the boat 
was at Galena, I ascended the Upper Mississippi, spent some delightful 
hours with the Chaplain, found him comfortably situated and usefully 
employed, and obtained some useful information concerning the northern 
tribes of the aborigines, which may be of use to the Church at a future 
day.” George C. Tanner, Fifty Years of Church Work in the Diocese of 
Minnesota, 1857-1907, 2 (St. Paul, 1909). 

3 The Reverend Ezekiel G. Gear was appointed chaplain at Fort 
Snelling in 1838 and remained in that office until the fort was abandoned 
in 1858. In a letter of June 12, 1841, written to Bishop Kemper and now 
preserved in his papers, Gear mentions his disappointment that the bishop’s 
anticipated visit to Fort Snelling had not been possible, thus revealing the 
fact that an earlier visit than that of 1843 had been planned. In the same 
letter he refers to a Mr. Garrioch of the Red River settlements who was 
desirous of having Bishop Kemper visit the colony. From another letter 
of Gear written to Kemper on November 20, 1841, it is evident that the 
proposed visit to the settlements was considered seriously for some time. 
Kemper’s diary gives further facts about Gear: “He teaches 5 days in 
the week (hrs from 7 to 12) & has about a dozen pupils. . . . a chief called 
Hole in the sky, a Chip living near Aiken has just consented to make 
peace with the Sioux that he may become a X82 & he called upon G[ear] 
to ask for a Miss[iona]ry. . . . The comt (Capt Baccus [Electus Backus]) 
had a chief in prison for selling whiskey. the others were collecting to 
buy him off. . . . G[ear] said he thanked God for this visit.” 
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fort until Monday — but that prospect has vanished, for she has 
just past us descending to Galena. 

It is supposed to be 500 miles from St. Louis to Prairie du 
Chien and 300 from there to St. Peters. We stopt at Prairie 
du Chien for some hours and a Judge Lockwood came on board 
who with his wife is an Episcopalian.* He told me there are 
several in and about the town & he thought the prospect of organiz- 
ing a church a fair one if a Missionary could be obtained (We 
are off the sand bar). From the prairie our voyage has been 
delightful. At the distance of a mile or two from the river on 
each side are ranges of lofty hills, in a great variety of shapes. 
Many of them appeared as if the river had flowed for ages near 
to their tops. Some of them looked as if they had been cut in 
two; and on the peaks of several were large blocks of rock. As 
we were woodding I spoke of going up to one of them but was 
told it was dangerous on account of rattle-snakes.° There is a 


4 At the close of the War of 1812 many young men of education and 
birth in the East, particularly in New York and New England, feeling 
the lure of the fur-trader’s frontier and realizing its opportunities for 
reaping rich profits, went west to the upper Great Lakes to engage in 
the fur trade. Such were Lyman W. and Truman Warren, Allan Morri- 
son, John Fairbanks, Charles H. Oakes, and James H. Lockwood —to 
mention only a few outstanding names. The last was born in the state of 
New York in 1793 and died in Prairie du Chien in 1857. During the 
War of 1812 he engaged as a sutler’s clerk in the army on the Niagara 
frontier, and for the next few years was successively at Mackinac and 
Green Bay. In 1819 he took up his permanent residence at Prairie du 
Chien. When Crawford County was organized he became a justice of the 
peace and in 1830 he was appointed an associate judge of the county. 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 3: 55. 

5 As the early steamboats on the western lakes and rivers used wood 
for fuel because of the ease with which it could be secured, regular “ wood- 
ing” places were established at which stops were made. Many travelers 
tell of these wooding stops; only occasionally, however, can one get 
behind the consumer’s point of view. The following extract from a manu- 
script letter of Sherman Hall to his sister, Lydia Burbank, written from 
La Pointe on January 14, 1851, shows the producer’s side of the matter: 
“My two oldest boys ... are regular in the woods on that day [Satur- 
day] from morning till night cutting cord wood to sell to the steam boats 
next summer.” Another letter mentions “about forty cords of wood” 
cut for this purpose. Photostats of the Hall letters are in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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curious fact connected with that reptile. Cannon river flows into 
the Miss! from the west —it is a long & narrow stream — nine 
miles above Lake Pepin. They are never found north of that 
stream, altho they abound below it. One of the hills we saw 
yesterday had 3 or 4 large blocks of rock upon it, called the pot 
& kettles from their resemblance to those useful utensils. The 
prairies were frequent & some peculiarly attractive. On Waba- 
sha’s we saw a Sioux village — and a farmer’s establishment — 
he being sent there by the U. S. to civilize the Indians.* This 
morning we passed another village called Red Wings but saw very 
few of the inhabitants. The corn field was very extensive and 
there were in it elevated frames where the boys are kept to scare 
away the blackbirds. I saw a smoke near the frames, the boys 
having kindled a fire to roast ears of corn for their comfort. The 
Sioux have winter & summer houses. The latter [sic] are conical 
made of buffalo robes covering poles. The summer lodges looked 
something like poor log huts & are made of poles & elm bark. 
Near Redwings village there is a Miss[ionar]* establishment from 
Switzerland.” Lake Pepin is a beautiful sheet of water thro 


On the site of Wabasha’s Prairie, the residence of the Sioux chief, 
Wabasha, and his band, stands the present city of Winona. James Reed 
was the government farmer to this band at the time of the bishop’s visit. 
Of the work of the farmers to the various Sioux bands under his juris- 
diction, Amos G. Bruce, United States Indian agent at St. Peter’s, wrote 
to John Chambers, superintendent of Indian affairs at Burlington, Iowa, 
on September 1, 1843, as follows: “The farmers appointed under the 
fifth clause of the second article of the treaty of the 29th September, 1837, 
with the Medawakantons Sioux, have, the present year, been employed in 
fencing and ploughing the Indian farms. From their reports, and my 
own observation, I have the satisfaction of reporting that the prospect 
of an abundant crop is very flattering at most of the villages.” 28 Con- 
gress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, no. 2, p. 384 (serial 439). 

TIn 1834 the Société des missions de Lausanne sent to the Sioux of 
the upper Mississippi two young missionaries, the Reverend Daniel Gavin 
and the Reverend Samuel Denton, one of whom located at Trempeleau 
and the other at Red Wing’s village. Later they were reunited at Red 
Wing’s village. The work was carried on by them until 1847 and was 
then continued by the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions. An extract from their annual report, dated August 8, 1843, may 
be found in 28 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, no. 2, p. 
362 (serial 439). A recent account of this missionary enterprise, based 
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wh[ich] the M. flows or is an expanse of the M. & is 25 miles by 
3. It apparently abounded in large fish, for they were constantly 
jumping out of the water. Its banks you know are celebrated for 
agates — but we have not time to stop a moment. The settlements 
above P. du Chien are very few — now and then a solitary dwell- 
ing & a wood-yard. At one of these places the man told me his 
nearest neighbour was 20 miles off. In winter there is a good 
deal of travelling on the river in sleighs. About half way up 
Lake Pepin is the lover’s rock of which you have heard. The 
Chippeway river enters from the East just below the commence- 
ment of the Lake, & its mouth is 100 miles below St. Peters. Up 
it & like wise up the St. Croix are saw mills, as that country 
abounds with Pine. The mouth of the St. Croix is 30 miles below 
St. Peters. Here is a beautiful Lake as large as L. Pepin thro’ 
which the St. C. flows just before it joins the M. We have a 
Mr. Akin on board whose trading establishment is 300 miles north 
of St. Peters & 60 west of Lake Superior. There he has been 
among the Chippeways 33 yrs.* He has been thro Lake Superior 
30 times to New York for goods & returned as often; and now 


on letters and reports of the missionaries, is given by A. Grandjean in 
La mission romande, 22-30 (Lausanne, 1917). This volume is reviewed 
post, p. 280. 

8 William A. Aitken, a famous Scotch trader, was born in Edinburgh 
about 1785. As a young man he emigrated with his family to Canada. 
He subsequently entered the employ of a prominent fur-trader, John 
Drew. Letters in the Sibley Papers show that Aitken was trading in the 
region around Sandy Lake, his headquarters for many years, before the 
close of the War of 1812. Later he became the chief factor for the Ameri- 
can Fur Company in the Fond du Lac department. In 1838 he was dis- 
charged for incompetence and thereafter continued to trade on his own 
account. He died in 1851. Kemper, in his diary under date of August 95, 
gives further facts about the trader: “ A[itken] I learn is considered a 
hard case & the introducer recently of whisky into the Chip Country 
whereby the commander at fort Snelling said he did more injury to the 
Chips than their wars had done. But it could not be proved—if it 
could the com? said he could send him to jail. Afitken] considers the 
Chips remarkable for common sense —he appeared an amiable, intelli- 
gent man.” Under an earlier date, August 24, Kemper writes of another 
trader well known in Minnesota history: “conversed with Sibley a trader 
9 yrs. out all last winter with Sioux hunting. dressed as they did. br in 
law to C. C. Trowbridge, an assessor on board.” 
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for the first time he has traded with St. Louis. He knows per- 
fectly all the languages around him. The most copious is the 
Chippeway. He says they have some what of a written language, 
and he has frequently seen one indian write off a song for another 
on a piece of bark. He thinks the characters are something like 
those of the Mexicans. Now I suppose you would like to receive 
a letter with the St. Peter’s post mark; and if I ascertain it will 
not take more than a month in its journey you shall receive this 
thro that channel ; otherwise I will reserve it for the p. o. of P. du 
Chien 

God bless you dearest child. Find the best maps & descrip- 
tions you can concerning this country & do you and the boys 
become as well acquainted with it as possible 

Your ever affectionate father 

JacKson KEMPER 
[Endorsed:] Bishop Kemper August 25t* September 6'® Sep- 
tember 15'"/1843 
[Addressed:] Miss. E. M. Kemper care of Mrs. Relf 369 Wal- 
nut St. Philadelphia Penn* 

[Via:] Galena, Ill. Aug 29 


Jackson Kemper to His Son, Lewis A. Kemper, 
August 29, 1843 


[Kemper MSS. —A.L.S.] 


Potost, WIsconsIN 29 Aug. 1843. 

My own DEAR LEwIs, 
Altho you may not have a very high opinion of the West, yet 
I think you would have liked to be with me on my late trip to 
St. Peters. The weather was delightful and the scenery grand 
and very novel. You have probably seen my letters to your 
sister ; I will therefore say, we arrived at the end of our voyage 
last friday night, and as the fog was very thick the next morn- 
ing we could not see where we were until 8 oclock. Then the 
fort [Snelling] on a high hill, with its flag flying, had a fine 
appearance. Mr Gear the Chaplain soon called at the boat and 
appeared greatly rejoiced to see me. I accompanied him to his 
quarters and saw his family and some of the officers and ladies 
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of the garrison, and then he and I rode out 8 miles to the falls of 
St. Anthony. Though very inferior to those of Niagara, they 
are still well worth seeing. The scenery is wild—there are 
many immense rocks in the river, evidently broken off from the 
precipice over which the water is dashed with considerable 
noise —the water in its fall is frequently broken— but even 
when it is not so, the height is not more than 17% feet. Re- 
turning we went to a hill from whence we could see the whole 
of the fall, for there is an island in the middle of the river which 
hides one half of it when you are near. A mile or two further 
brought us to a most beautiful and lofty cascade on Nine Mile 
river.° The quantity of water was not large, but it fell amidst 
the wildest scene, unbroken, over a ledge of rock which extended 
far beyond its foundation. There were not many Indians. The 
few I saw were Sioux who looked most degenerated by their 
contact with the whites. The families of the officers appeared 
very happy; the ladies told me they were like sisters. For 
months they have no visitors but wild Indians — Sioux or Chip- 
peways. An old scotchman who has been in this country 50 years 
told me that all the tribes to the north and west speak the Chippe- 
way language or its dialects ;*° that the Sioux is entirely different 
from it, but that a dialect of it is spoken by the Winnebagoes, 
with this difference that the Sioux language has not the sound 
of the letter R in it while almost every word of the Winnebago 
abounds with Rs. He thinks that a person knowing the two 
languages — the C. and S. could travel through the indian coun- 
try from Mexico to the N. Pole and make himself understood. 
We had to return to the boat by one oclock, and soon after we 
started down the river. Near the mouth of the St. Croix — 
about 45 miles below St. Peters, I saw on a prairie a large stone 


® This cascade is, of course, the Minnehaha Falls of the present time. 

10 Kemper’s diary, under date of August 27, gives the name of the 
old trader: “took Graham an old man on board at foot of the lake 
[Pepin] who has been in this country 50 Yrs. dirty. has been in employ 
of Hudson B[ay] C[ompany] 5 yrs. all over that country.” Duncan 
Graham was born in Scotland in 1772; he was associated with Robert 
Dickson for many years in the fur trade; and in 1834 he took up his 
residence on the site of the present city of Wabasha. He died in Mendota 
in 1847. 
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painted a bright red, to which the Indians offer sacrifices of 
tobacco &c and consider a Wa-Kon or Spirit... As we were on 
our journey sunday afternoon I saw a bark canoe paddling 
towards us with great rapidity containing as I first thought an 
Indian and a white man. The steamer was stopt, and soon the 
chattels (kettle, coffee-pot, &c) then the men and afterwards the 
boat itself were on board. They proved to be a miner who had 
gone from Galena and a stout lad. Eight months ago a number 
of persons were induced by offers of land from [the] Govern- 
ment to go to Lake Superior in search of copper; and a large 
party had lately been occupied in removing an immense block 
of copper from the bed of a river which empties into the Lake.”” 
This miner had been thus occupied; and he informed me the 
task was done—that the block weighed three tons—that it 
was to be taken [to] New York &c as an object of curiosity. A 
fortnight ago he had started from the spot — skirted the Lake 
to a certain river, ascended that to its source, then carried the 
canoe with its contents 2 or 3 miles on their shoulders until they 
met the head waters of the St. Croix, and descended that river 
to the Mississippi.** You will find an interesting account of that 
block of copper, of Lake Superior, &c in M*Kinneys tour to 
Lake S. with Gen. Cass."* 


11 The rock which Kemper mentions has been moved from its original 
location and is now to be found in the village of Red Rock. 

12 Generations before the settlement of Michigan one of the points 
of interest on the southern shore of Lake Superior, on a branch of the 
Ontonagon River, was a huge boulder of native copper and rock weigh- 
ing about three tons. In 1843 Julius Eldred of Detroit made preparations 
for removing the mass. The story of the first knowledge of the boulder, 
of Eldred’s thwarted plans, of its public display in Detroit, of its confisca- 
tion by the United States, and of its journey first to the yard of the war 
department building in Washington and later to its present location, the 
National Museum, is given by Charles Moore in his account of “The 
Ontonagon Boulder in the National Museum at Washington” in Michi- 
gan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 27 : 260-266. 

18 Probably the miner followed the well-known route up the Bois Brule 
River in northwestern Wisconsin, the headwaters of which lie close to 
those of the St. Croix River. 

14 George F. Porter, “Report on the Copper Rock,” in Thomas L. 
McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 477 (Baltimore, 1827). 
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I hope you have persevered not only in buying but in reading 
with great care Allison’s History of Europe which I presume is 
beautifully written upon correct principles. I find the author 
is the son of the English clergyman who had a church at Edin- 
borogh and who wrote the celebrated work on Taste.*® 

You and your brother will return to St. Pauls at the appointed 
time and pursue your studies with great diligence.’® 

This letter was begun some days ago but I have not been able 
to assume it until now —and now I am on board the Cleveland 
bound to Milwaukie where I hope to arrive this evening. My 
journies have of late been uncomfortably rapid— but duty 
apparently demanded them. I am my dear boy most truly your 
ever affectionate father 

JacKsoN KEMPER 
7 Sep: 1843 
[Endorsed:] Bp Kemper August 1843 Lewis A K 
[Addressed:| Lewis A. Kemper care of Mrs. Relf 369 Wal- 
nut St Philadelphia Penn* 
[Via:] Milwaukie Wn. T. Sep 8 


15 Archibald Alison, an Anglican clergyman, was the author of Essays 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste, which he published in 1790. His 
son, Sir Archibald Alison, was the author of a ten-volume History of 
Europe, the last volume of which appeared in 1842. 

16 Probably Kemper’s sons attended the famous Episcopal preparatory 
school, St. Paul’s, in Concord, New Hampshire. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE DRAMA AT OLD FORT SNELLING 


The drama is a form of amusement popular in long-estab- 
lished and sophisticated communities, but not often associated 
with the frontier. Yet as early as 1836 the officers and soldiers 
and the few civilians residing at the remote post of Fort Snell- 
ing were entertained by the production of two plays. “ Mon- 
sieur Tonson,” a popular farce of the day centering about a 
French barber, and “ The Village Lawyer” were acted by a 
group of soldiers in October of that year. 

Two faded entries in a journal written ninety years ago by 
Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the Indian agent at the fort, con- 
tain the record of one of the earliest dramatic productions in 
Minnesota. In the first entry, dated October 1, 1836, Talia- 
ferro tells that he “ Attended to see the soldiers perform 
Monsieur Tonson & the Village Lawyer,” and adds that the 
plays also were witnessed by the “ Ladies & gentlemen of the 
Post” and that “ M Nicollet attended with me.” Joseph N. 
Nicollet, the explorer, had returned to the fort the previous 
day after spending the summer in the region around the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, where he had been gathering 
material for his famous map. “ The whole went off well,” is 
Major Taliaferro’s comment on the dramatic performance. A 
few days later, on October 6, another distinguished visitor 
appeared at Fort Snelling, Colonel George Croghan, inspector 
general of the army. The soldiers, in order to show this official 
that they could do more than drill “ in fine order,” repeated the 
plays in his honor, and, according to Taliaferro, they were 
“ very well carried out by the Thespians.” 

One of these plays, “ Monsieur Tonson,” which was written 
by W. T. Moncrief in 1821, was woven around a romantic 
plot. “ The French barber, Morbleu, is greatly troubled by a 
steady stream of visitors who come to make inquiries regarding” 
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a certain fictitious Mr. Thompson, hoping thereby to gain 
information regarding Adolphine de Courcy who has been 
traced to his door.”” Mr. Marcus L. Hansen, in his volume on 
Old Fort Snelling, draws an interesting picture of the circum- 
stances connected with the presentation of this farce: “ Here, 
far from city streets and French barbers,” he writes, “on a 
rude stage, Jack Ardourly fell in love with the beautiful 
Adolphine de Courcy — who probably only a few hours before 
had been hurrying to finish a task of cleaning guns so that she 
could call on the generous women of the garrison and beg from 
them capes and bonnets and hoop skirts!” Undoubtedly the 
resources of the entire Fort Snelling population were drawn 
upon in order to locate suitable stage properties for the 
production. 

The “ Thespians ” of 1836 evidently were not the only actors 
to perform at old Fort Snelling. Colonel John H. Bliss, who 
spent several years of his boyhood, from 1833 to 1837, at the 
fort while his father was commandant, recalled that the sol- 
diers “ would get up theatrical performances every fortnight 
or so.”” He records that “ those taking female parts ’’ borrowed 
dresses from the soldiers’ wives, and he adds that they made 
a “ generous sacrifice to art of their cherished whiskers and 
mustaches.”” Such amateur theatricals seem to have helped to 
while away many hours of the long and tedious upper Missis- 
sippi winters, when work out of doors was impossible and time 
hung heavy on the hands of both officers and privates. 

B. L. H. 


LOCOMOTIVE ICE TRAINS 


In the article on “ Minnesota Pioneer Life as Revealed in 
Newspaper Advertisements,” published in the June number of 
MINNESOTA History, attention was called to an advertisement 
in the Minnesota Pioneer for November 15, 1849, of two “ Lo- 
comotive Ice Trains prepared expressly for travel on the ice of 
the Mississippi” between Galena and St. Anthony, “ with ten 
cars in each train besides the engine and tender cars, with 
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ample arrangements for meals and for sleeping.”” The two 
trains were to be known as the “ Icelander ” and the “ Glidi- 
ator,” with Captains Smith and Harris in charge. The project 
apparently did not materialize. 

Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul has communicated on the 
subject with a pioneer riverman, Mr. George B. Merrick, whose 
recollection of the project is that the “ company that had the 
contract to carry the mail from Galena to St. Paul started it 
but it never amounted to anything.” Mr. Merrick states that 
it was to be a long sled “ propelled by a stern wheel studded 
with spikes.” Captain Bill suggests that perhaps this sled 
“was to be the motive power and was expected to pull the 
loads behind it on other sleds equipped for carrying freight or 
passengers as desired.”” Whatever its exact nature, the captain 
is inclined to regard the project as “ another of those visions 
that can rest in peace.” 

The following interesting reference to the subject of ice 
boats occurs in W. H. C. Folsom’s Fifty Years in the North- 
west, 693 (St. Paul, 1888) : 


Several attempts have been made to navigate the river during 
the winter months by means of ice boats, but the efforts have 
uniformly failed. Of these attempts we mention the two most 
notable : 

Norman Wiard, an inventor of some celebrity, made an ice 
boat in 1856 and placed it on the river at Prairie du Chien, intend- 
ing to run between that point and St. Paul. It was elaborately 
planned and elegantly finished, and resembled somewhat a palace 
car mounted on steel runners. It failed on account of the rough- 
ness of the ice, never making a single trip. It, however, proved 
somewhat remunerative as a show, and was for some time on 
exhibition within an inclosure at Prairie du Chien. 

Martin Mower, of Osceola, Minnesota, invented a boat to run 
on the ice between Stillwater and Taylor’s Falls, in the winter of 
1868-9. It made several trips, carrying passengers and freight. 
The rough ice prevented regular trips and the project was 
abandoned. 

om 
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Studies and Records, vol. 1. (Minneapolis, The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1926. vi, 175 p._ Illus- 
trations. ) 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association, which was 
organized at a meeting on the campus of St. Olaf College on Octo- 
ber 6, 1925, presents its passports for admission into the realm 
of historical research in the form of a volume of Studies and 
Records dealing very largely with the history of Norwegian immi- 
gration and of Norwegian-Americans before the Civil War. In 
a statement of the president of the association (p. 147-151) the 
reader is informed that a quarterly magazine and other volumes 
will be published as soon as funds permit. The personnel of the 
lengthy membership list gives assurance that the anticipations of 
the president will be realized ; and if the future publications come 
up to the standard of the present volume, clipping bureaus will be 
able to stock the society’s archives with a host of favorable reviews 
and comments. 

The experience of the managing editor, Mr. Theodore C. 
Blegen, has disarmed the critic who delights to devote sarcastic 
paragraphs to inaccuracies of statement, misprints, and irregulari- 
ties of style in citations to sources, in punctuation, and in capitali- 
zation; and the funds of the association have made possible the 
employment of a printer who has dressed the contents in a volume 
of pleasing format. The reviewer’s cruising range, therefore, has 
been pretty well determined. 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful to the other contributors, the 
present reviewer finds himself especially interested in the fifty-nine 
pages devoted to “ Health Conditions and the Practice of Medicine 
among the Early Norwegian Settlers, 1825-1865” by Dr. Knut 
Gjerset and Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, largely because of the unique 
quality of the article. A fairly respectable bibliography of second- 
ary works on Norwegian-American history could be arranged 
from the footnotes; and in addition the authors have examined 
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papers like Emigranten, Nordlyset, Demokraten, De Norskes Ven, 
and Friheds-Banneret; periodicals like Symra, Billed-Magazin, 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History, and the Minnesota History 
Bulletin; and medical journals, reports of boards of health, county 
histories, and manuscripts. 

It is certain that poverty, crowded living quarters, unsanitary 
conditions, fatigue, worry, exposure, change of climate, crude and 
inadequate medical aid, and other conditions peculiar to the 
frontier and to the pre-war period bred disease among the Nor- 
wegian pioneers, as they did among the settlers from the older 
states of the Union; but the general practice of vaccination in the 
old country and in the new prevented the development of small- 
pox. Leprosy was far less prevalent than in Norway, due to the 
change in living conditions and the general well-being. Malarial 
fever took heavy toll, for the early Norwegian settlers did not 
dig wells. Having procured drinking water from the sparkling 
brooks of Norway, they depended upon the streams in America 
without taking into consideration the difference in climate and 
other conditions. In the absence of physicians, the quack and the 
patent medicine bottle were resorted to in order to check the 
ravages of ague, cholera, typhoid fever, and dysentery; but there 
were a few honest medical practitioners whose careers are outlined 
in some detail. 

Gunnar J. Malmin, a young historical scholar who spent some 
time in Norway studying the history of immigration, contributes a 
translation of Bishop Jacob Neumann’s “ Word of Admonition 
to the Peasants in the Diocese of Bergen who Desire to Emi- 
grate,” published in 1837, about the time Norwegian emigration 
began to assume considerable volume. Mr. Malmin presents this 
pastoral letter as a fair sample of the attitude of mind very com- 
mon among the clergymen in Norway. The bishop pays his 
respects to the “ America letters” which praised the unlimited 
freedom of America, “ where no authority stands in the way of 
their free will, where no salary is asked for ministers and teachers, 
where no taxes or duties encumber their earnings, where no one 
suffers poverty and all are richly provided for, where abundance 
pours in from every direction without special effort, where exten- 
sive land is bought for an insignificant price, where the soil yields 
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a rich crop without fertilization, where provisions cost no more 
than here among us, where a day laborer can earn a dollar a day, 
where a hired maid can earn from forty to fifty dollars and a 
hired man up to a hundred dollars a year, and so on.” An excel- 
lent summary of a typical “ America letter” ! 

Another interesting document is a chapter of Johan R. Reier- 
sen’s “ Pathfinder for Norwegian Emigrants to the United North 
American States and Texas,” a book published in Oslo in 1844. 
Reiersen traveled extensively among the Norwegians in America 
and knew at first hand whereof he wrote. Mr. Blegen, the trans- 
lator, places confidence in the integrity and ability of Reiersen, 
admitting that in spots his antagonism to the conservative official 
opinion with reference to emigration in Norway may have dis- 
torted his vision. 

Mr. Albert O. Barton edits the “ Reminiscences of a Pioneer 
Editor” by Carl Fredrik Solberg, which is an interesting brief 
statement about the ramifications of editorial management of 
several early Norwegian newspapers. “An Emigrant Voyage in 
the Fifties ” by H. Cock-Jensen, translated by Karen Larsen, gives 
an insight into the trials of voyages that thousands of emigrants 
experienced. “The Norwegian Quakers of 1825” by Henry J. 
Cadbury, is reprinted from the Harvard Theological Review for 
October, 1925, with a few additions to the notes. The author has 
sought to synthesize the various writings pertaining to the history 
of the “ sloop folk” which have appeared in great number in the 
course of a century. The footnote references are of more than 
ordinary value. 

A review without a single discordant note would do violence to 
the best traditions of the historical profession. So let it be 
sounded to all the world that future volumes published by the 
association must provide an excellent index to discomfort review- 
ers still further. 

Georce M. STEPHENSON 
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La mission romande; ses racines dans le sol suisse romand ; son 
épanouissement dans la race thonga. By A. GRANDJEAN, 
secrétaire général de la mission romande. (Lausanne, 
Georges Bridel and Company, 1917. viii, 327 p. Illustrations, 
charts, maps. ) 


With all the vaunted annihilators of space and time which this 
age boasts, it is still possible for the scholars of one country or 
region to be entirely unaware of publications in their special field 
that are in progress elsewhere. An example may be cited. In the 
year 1917 this volume by A. Grandjean, general secretary of the 
Mission romande, an organization devoted to the interests of 
foreign missions, appeared in Lausanne, Switzerland. Despite the 
fact that the Minnesota Historical Society has been trying for 
several years to gather all available data on missions among the 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians of the upper Mississippi Valley, the 
fact that this volume includes an account of one such mission did 
not come to its attention until nine years after publication. Then, 
as a result of correspondence with another mission organization in 
Switzerland, a letter from the society reached M. Grandjean, who 
kindly forwarded a copy of his book. 

The second chapter relates how the Swiss society sent out two 
men, Daniel Gavin and Samuel Denton, in 1834, and how stations 
were established at Trempealeau, at Red Wing’s village, and at 
St. Peter’s, now Mendota. The missionaries did not work 
together harmoniously, the Sioux became unfriendly, and in 1847 
the field was abandoned to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. During the dozen years of activity, however, 
the missionaries sent many letters and reports to the society in 
Lausanne, and it is on these in large part that M. Grandjean has 
based the story of their work. As such manuscripts are of prime 
importance for the early history of Minnesota, an attempt is being 
made to secure copies of them. A map published in 1838, printed 
in chapter 2, shows the whole upper portion of the Mississippi 
Valley and will be of interest to Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 
The remainder of the book deals with missions in Africa and 
Canada and with the general history of the society. 

G. 


L. N. 
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The Blazed Trail of the Old Frontier, Being the Log of the Upper 
Missouri Historical Expedition under the Auspices of the 
Governors and Historical Associations of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana for 1925. By AGnes C. 
Laut. (New York, Robert M. McBride and Company, 
1926. xii, 271 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


This volume, as the title indicates, is a report of the places 
visited, the addresses delivered, and the monuments dedicated 
during the course of the Upper Missouri Historical Expedition 
(see ante, 6: 304-308). Under five headings — “ La Verendrye 
and Thompson,” “At Old Fort Union,” “Chief Joseph; the 
Passing of the Indian,” “ Lewis and Clark’s Farthest North,” and 
“John F. Stevens Discovers Maria’s Pass” —the principal 
addresses made during the expedition are published with a con- 
necting narrative furnished by Miss Laut. 

As the members of the expedition assembled in St. Paul and 
visited some of the places of historic interest in its vicinity, the 
volume opens with an account of this district and of its historic 
background. Naturally the tourists were attracted by Fort 
Snelling “ for there is no spot on the map,” according to Miss 
Laut, “ where there is more concentrated history, legendary lore, 
romance, adventure. This was the jumping-off place for the 
three centuries’ search for the Western Sea. This was the half- 
way house for change from canoe to horse. This was the last 
station before the covered wagon of the settler set off for the 
mountains ‘the Plains Across.’ This was where the first spike 
was driven for the little steel rail that was to outrace and displace 
canoe and saddle and covered wagon — and all in less than a hun- 
dred years.” Miss Laut relates that at this strategic point there 
were “seldom more than ninety-eight rank and file to maintain 
order and sovereignty in an area half the size of Europe.” Such, 
quite true, was the number of soldiers who, in August, 1819, 
traveled up the Mississippi to form the original garrison, but 
within less than a month this little group was joined by 120 addi- 
tional recruits. 

Of the addresses printed in this volume, perhaps those of great- 
est interest to Minnesotans are the account of “La Verendrye, 
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Discoverer of Dakota,” by Lawrence J. Burpee, and the sketch 
of “David Thompson, Astronomer and Geographer,” by T. C. 
Elliott. How the exploits of these explorers linked the history of 
the Minnesota country with that of the upper Missouri is well 
illustrated by a map of the routes they followed (p. 49). 

The Log as a whole is published in most attractive form, and its 
beauty is greatly enhanced by the illustrations—a series of 
spirited drawings of scenes on the frontier by the famous artist of 
western life, Charles M. Russell. 

B. L. H. 





MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


In June Miss Margaret Brandt, an assistant in the Luther Col- 
lege library at Decorah, Iowa, began a six weeks’ course of 
training in the manuscript division of the society under the super- 
vision of the curator, Dr. Grace L. Nute. Among the tasks in 
which she was engaged were the washing, pressing, arranging, and 
inventorying of papers; the repairing of documents; the copying 
and collating of manuscripts; and the calendaring of a collection. 
In the absence of any formal school in the United States for the 
training of expert manuscript workers, it is expected by Dr. Nute 
that opportunities similar to that afforded Miss Brandt will occa- 
sionally be opened up to others desirous of learning the funda- 
mentals of manuscript and archive technique. 


Fifty-eight additions to the active membership of the society 
have been made during the past quarter. The names of the new 
members. grouped by counties, follow: 

Biue Eartu: George W. Allyn of Madison Lake; Dr. Hiram 
J. Lloyd, William H. Pay, and Frederick L. Searing of Mankato; 
and Charles V. Peterson of Judson. 

HENNEPIN: Harry Yaeger of Excelsior; John S. Aslakson, 
Dan E. Billman, Lavella Bremer, Olive M. Brooks, Agnes E. 
Ellingsen, Anson B. Jackson, Henry L. McClintock, Mrs. Henry 
L. McClintock, Oliver B. McClintock, Arthur Miller, Mrs. Brett 
Moran, Ruth J. Petri, Dr. Soren P. Rees, Ruth J. Rowley, Dr. 
Arthur C. Strachauer, and Lieutenant Colonel Alfred C. Whitney 
of Minneapolis. 

Jackson: Edwin H. Nicolas of Jackson. 

Kanpryon1: Charles H. Swenson of Atwater. 

Lyon: Mrs. Charles W. Belville of Tracy. 

McLeop: Jay J. Greaves of Glencoe. 

MarsHALL: Alfred Skarstad of Argyle. 

Martin: Arthur M. Nelson of Fairmont. 

Murray: Albert W. Johnson of Fulda. 

OxtmstTeD: George N. Sherman of Rochester. 

Orter Tait: Michael J. Daly of Perham. 
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PrpEstoNE: Charles B. Howard of Pipestone. 

Ramsey: David W. Aberle, Frederick R. Bigelow, Charles A. 
Forbes, William H. Gordenier, James B. Hewitt, Horace 
H. Irvine, Richard U. Jones, John P. Knowles, Dennis F. Lyons, 
Donald MacRae, Dr. Charles G. Nordin, and Benjamin W. 
Scandrett, all of St. Paul. 

RENVILLE: Henry J. Otto and Gladys M. Raverty of Buffalo 
Lake; and John M. Freeman of Olivia. 

Rice: Frederick E. Jenkins of Faribault; and Edward H. 
Evans and Herman Roe of Northfield. 

St. Louis: William J. McCabe and Roger M. Weaver of 
Duluth. 

Scott: John E. Casey of Jordan. 

STEELE: Carl A. Peterson of Blooming Prairie. 

Winona: Right Reverend Francis M. Kelly of Winona. 

Wricut: Frank H. Lindsley of Delano. 

YELLow MepicinE: Reverend Ole Lokensgaard of Hanley 
Falls. 

NONRESIDENT: Emile B. Velikanje of Yakima, Washington. 


The school libraries of North St. Paul and Spring Grove, and 
the Teachers’ Training Department of Minneapolis recently 
became subscribers to the publications of the society. 


The society lost eleven active members by death during the 
three months ending June 30: Francis E. House of Duluth, 
April 3; Henry Oldenburg of Carlton, April 17; Professor James 
J. Dow of Minneapolis, April 24; Dr. Harry E. Whitney of 
Faribault, May 2; William R. Caswell of New Ulm, May 7; 
James B. Ormond of Morris, May 7; Arthur H. Benton of Min- 
neapolis, May 14; Professor John J. Flather of Minneapolis, May 
15; George T. Withy of St. Paul, June 1; Paul Lehman of New 
Ulm, June 4; and the Reverend Jeremiah Kimball of Duluth, 
June 19. The death of Dr. Bernard C. Steiner of Baltimore, 
Maryland, a corresponding member, on January 12, 1926, has not 
previously been reported in this magazine. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, the superintendent of the society, who is now 
serving as executive secretary of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation endowment campaign with headquarters in New York, 
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was a member of the Columbia River Historical Expedition which 
started from Chicago on July 15 for the Pacific coast. Two other 
members of the society’s staff accompanied the tour. The curator 
of the museum, Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, was in charge of 
the expedition’s special museum car. The librarian, Miss Gertrude 
Krausnick, joined the expedition at Minneapolis on July 16. 


On April 7 the acting superintendent addressed the Minnesota 
Methodist Ministers’ Conference at Hamline University on the sub- 
ject “ Interpreting Minnesota.” He spoke to the women’s division 
of the Minnesota Territorial Pioneers on April 13 on “ Historical 
Tendencies in Minnesota Today ” ; to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Cambridge on April 19 on “ State History and Present- 
day Education”; to the Women’s Missionary Federation of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America at its annual convention 
on June 4, in Minneapolis on “ Preserving Historical Records ”; 
and to the Optimists’ Club of St. Paul on May 17 on “ The 
Winning of Constitutional Liberty in Norway.” Four speeches 
were given by the curator of manuscripts during the quarter: a 
WCCO radio talk on “ The Minnesota Fur Traders” on April 
9; talks on the same subject before the Keewaydin chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Minneapolis on 
April 10 and the Mendota chapter of St. Paul on May 22; and 
a radio talk on April 26 explaining the work of the society’s manu- 
script division. The curator of the museum on May 18 gave a 
lecture before Dr. Clarence W. Rife’s American history class at 
Hamline University on “ The Indian Policy of the United States 
to 1850”; and on May 30 he addressed a large Memorial Day 
gathering at Birch Coulee State Park. 


The sites of seventy-one Minnesota fur-trade posts have been 
located as the result of a project directed by the society’s curator 
of manuscripts in which various members of the staff and two 
outside workers cooperated. A detailed map is to be drafted and 
it is expected that it will be published in a later number of this 
magazine. 


On June 7 the society’s curator of manuscripts went to Alex- 
andria, where she made a careful examination of the papers of 
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the late Senator Knute Nelson that were left after his death in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. Ida G. Nelson. The curetor’s 
errand was greatly facilitated by the courtesy and interest of Mrs. 
Nelson, whose contribution to the society’s growing collection of 
Nelson Papers is mentioned post, p. 288. 


During the month of July the bookstacks, marble floor, electrical 
equipment, and accessories for tier “‘D” in the society’s library, 
made possible by a special appropriation of $8,500 by the last 
legislature for this purpose, were erected and completed. 


That the idea of making trips to St. Paul to view the society’s 
collections is gaining ground is shown by the fact that school 
classes have come to visit the museum recently from St. Cloud, 
Olivia, Stillwater, Lake Elmo, Luverne, Owatonna, Freeborn, 
Montrose, Le Sueur, Osseo, Delano, Mendota, and South St. 
Paul, and also from one city in Wisconsin, St. Croix Falls. In all 
seventy-two classes visited the museum during the quarter ending 
June 30. 


The address of the acting superintendent before the Women’s 
Missionary Federation of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America in Minneapolis on June 4 is published in the Lutheran 
Church Herald for June 22 under the title “ Preserving Histori- 
cal Records.” 


Mr. Roy Swanson, a graduate student of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who has also had experience on the staff 
of several newspapers, has been appointed newspaper librarian of 
the society in place of Mr. John Talman, whose resignation was 
announced in the last number of the magazine. 


Miss Ruth V. Houle, the society’s catalogue typist, resigned 
her position in June to be married. Miss Elizabeth Sergent has 
been promoted from the position of catalogue clerk to fill the 
vacancy left by Miss Houle’s resignation, and Miss Dorothy Miles 
has been appointed catalogue clerk. Miss Agnes McBeath, who 
has served as a typist and research assistant in both the war 
records and the manuscript divisions, has also left the society to be 
married. 
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ACCESSIONS 


The contributions of two physicians, Dr. Charles Wulff Borup, 
the trader, and Dr. Thomas Williamson, the missionary, to the 
early history of Minnesota have long been recognized. Little 
recognition has been given, however, to a third physician, Dr. 
William Lewis, who was one of the small group of missionaries 
sent out from Oberlin, Ohio, by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation to labor among the Chippewa Indians at Red and Cass 
lakes. From the fall of 1843 until 1851 Dr. Lewis served the 
Indians there in his professional capacity as well as by attempting 
to teach them and to lay the foundations for civilization. “ One 
of my earliest remembrances,” writes his daughter, Mrs. Harriet 
L. Kinney, “ was of seeing my father amputate the hand of an 
Indian which hand had been blown to pieces by a gun shot.” 
Mrs. Kinney, who was born in a little log house on the shores 
of Leech Lake in 1845, recently presented to the society a collec- 
tion of thirteen letters written by her father and mother to rela- 
tives and friends in Ohio. These letters cover the years from 
1843 to 1848 and are full of detail about the manner of life of the 
missionaries, the trips they made, their method of traveling with 
horse and dog trains, the reaction of the Indians to attempts to 
civilize them, the neighborliness of the colonists in the Red River 
settlements, the customs and habits of the Indians, and many 
other phases of life in the remote wilderness. One of the most 
interesting of the letters contains two sketches and a diagram of 
the little log house in which Mrs. Kinney was born, with an 
account of the household furniture and daily routine of the two 
families who occupied it. A pleasant picture is drawn of long 
winter evenings before a fire of pine knots with one member of the 
group reading Bancroft’s History of the United States while the 
others busied themselves with handiwork of one sort or another. 


A small collection of the papers of Curtis H. Pettit has been 
presented to the society by his daughter, Mrs. George P. Douglas 
of Minneapolis. Pettit came to Minnesota in 1855 and as a miller 
and lumberman soon became identified with the life of the city 
that was growing up about the Falls of St. Anthony. He was a 
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state senator in 1866 and from 1868 to 1871, and a representative 
in the legislature from 1874 to 1876 and in 1887. The papers 
relate to the Civil War, to land speculation in the young Territory 
of Minnesota, and to conditions in Minneapolis. One letter of 
May 25, 1855, gives a traveler’s first impressions of St. Paul, St. 
Anthony, the Mississippi from St. Paul to Sauk Rapids, and of 
the many types of settlers who were peopling the newly opened 
region. 


A school teacher in the Minnesota of 1862 was accustomed to 
adapt herself to as many different modes of living as there were 
families of children under her charge, for she “ boarded round.” 
The results of such “ diversified ” living were often humorous in 
the extreme, as the reminiscences of one such teacher, Miss Anna 
T. Lincoln, reveal. They have been presented to the society by Pro- 
fessor James P. Bird of Carleton College, Northfield. In these 
reminiscences of a year of school teaching at Northfield Miss 
Lincoln tells of many situations and events that must have seemed 
tragic at the time but that have their humorous aspects sixty years 
later. How would the modern teacher feel if she wakened some 
night, as Miss Lincoln did, in a bedroom that also served as a 
grain house to behold in the moonlight two other occupants of the 
family’s “spare room ”—the stiff and frozen carcasses of the 
hogs upon which the family would subsist in large measure during 
the winter? 


A copy of a master’s thesis entitled “ The Fur Trade West of 
Lake Michigan, 1760-1796: A Study of the Trade over the Fox- 
Wisconsin Route to the Region West,” by Alice Smith, has been 
given by the author to the society. 


In 1923 and 1924 a large part of the papers of the late Minne- 
sota senator, Knute Nelson, came to the society through Governor 
Preus. These papers, though they filled some two hundred or 
more filing boxes, represented only the years from I9gII to 1923. 
Within the past two months two more accessions have swelled the 
bulk of these papers so that they now occupy some three hundred 
boxes and cover the years from 1870 to 1923. The great quantity 
of these papers precludes for the present a complete inventory of 
their contents, but in general they tell of state and national politics 
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and contain a vast amount of material reflecting public opinion on 
the important public issues throughout the senatorship of Nelson, 
particularly upon the World War. The latest installments of the 
papers come as the gift of Senator Nelson’s daughter, Mrs. Ida 
G. Nelson of Alexandria. 


A valuable addition to the society’s museum is a Chippewa 
birch-bark canoe which has been presented by Mr. Frank M. 
Warren of Minneapolis. It is fourteen feet in length, in excellent 
condition, and came originally from the Rainy Lake region, where 
it was in use in 1897. 


A beaded papoose-carrier, made recently by an Indian woman 
at Burntside Lake, has been deposited by Miss Kern Bayliss of 
Minneapolis. 


A cavalry officer’s uniform, with sash, sabre, and spur, worn 
by Captain Mortimer M. Wheeler in the seventies, and a number 
of Civil War articles have been given to the society by Mrs. 
Mortimer M. Wheeler of St. Paul. Other additions to the mili- 
tary collection include a Colt’s revolver of Civil War type and a 
sword, given by Mrs. George Hurd of Redlands, California; a 
uniform coat and cap worn by James H. Bell of the Second United 
States Dragoons in the Mexican War, a small pepperbox revolver 
carried by him when a pilot on the Mississippi River, two army 
bayonets, and other pieces, deposited by his son, Mr. James H. Bell 
of St. Paul. 


Additions to the numismatic collection include a silver medal 
issued by President Madison, which was found near Pine River, 
and has been presented to the society by Mr. C. D. Johnson of 
Brainerd ; and a collection of Japanese and oriental coins, given by 
Mrs. Mortimer M. Wheeler. 


The society’s costume collection has received a number of inter- 
esting additions during the last quarter. Several dresses and dress 
accessories worn in the late nineties and the early years of the 
new century are the gifts of Miss Mary H. Folwell of Minnea- 
polis. A pair of black satin button shoes has been presented by 
Miss Sophie J. Johnson of St. Paul, and a pair of side lace silk 
dress shoes by Miss Sara Alexander of Minneapolis. The Sibley 
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House Association has deposited a bonnet that was used by Maria 
Sanford upon the occasion of her last trip, made to the national 
capital in 1920. 


A shutter fastener and a hinge from a house built in 1824 have 
been presented, together with several other articles of wrought 
iron, by Mrs. John W. Willis of St. Paul. 


A hickory rocking chair made at Lake Minnetonka about 1876, 
and a small walnut wall-bracket of domestic manufacture, have 
been given to the society by Mrs. Nellie B. Wright of Excelsior. 


Two important additions have recently been made to the 
society’s collection of portraits. One is a large oil painting of the 
late Senator Knute Nelson, presented by his daughter, Mrs. Ida 
G. Nelson of Alexandria; and the other is a small framed picture 
of Gabriel Franchere, the famous fur-trader, presented by Miss 
Frances Prince of St. Paul. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By their achievements “ The Children of the Pioneers” have 
given the lie to the prediction made in 1846 by the Reverend 
Horace Bushnell when he asserted that the Easterners who moved 
West were making a larger move towards barbarism and that a 
generation or two would be needed to civilize their descendants. 
The theme is discussed by Professor Frederick J. Turner in the 
Yale Review for July in cyclopedic fashion, for he goes into great 
detail in listing western contributions to the American total of 
ability. “In every field the children of the Middle Western 
pioneers have shown varied traits,” he writes, “but generally 
speaking there runs through all of their work the Lincolnian 
quality — the interest in the common man, the attempt to serve 
him by mass production, by opening new areas, and by accelerating 
and cheapening communication by rail, by ‘auto,’ by airplane. 
The novelists have aimed to express realities and to portray 
the life of the average man; the historians have been interested 
less in heroes than in the masses, in economic and social history ; 
the reformers have been ‘too helpful’ to suit the native Knicker- 
bocker. There has been a breaking away from the past by the 
constructive capitalist with his large combinations and by socialist 
labor leaders.” 


In a day when much is being written on the subject of “ Scien- 
tific and Interpretative History,” few have handled the theme with 
more illumination than that given by William W. Pierson, Jr., in 
an article in the North Carolina Historical Review for April. 


“ Let us be fair to the moderns, and not fabricate an imaginary 
golden age in the undeveloped America of 1776” writes Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson in one of the four suggestive essays published 
in his American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement 
(Princeton, 1926. 158 p.). 


The most notable recent publication in the general field of the 
early history of the Northwest is Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg’s 
The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, which has 
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been brought out by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
(Madison, 1925. 474 p.). A review of this volume will be pub- 
lished in a later number of the magazine. 


A doctoral dissertation entitled Contributions of the Canadian 
Jesuits to the Geographical Knowledge of New France has been 
published by Nellis M. Crouse (Ithaca, New York, 1924. 175 p.). 
A review of the work will appear in a later issue of the magazine. 


Among the subjects in the most recent List of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in History Now in Progress at the Chief American 
Universities issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
are “ A History of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America,” 
by J. M. Rohne (Harvard); “The Financial Aspect of the 
Federal Administration of Indian Affairs, 1789-1860,” by G. D. 
Harmon (Pennsylvania) ; “ The Anti-monopoly Movement, 1870- 
1893,” by H. C. Nordlie (Wisconsin) ; “ Stage-coach Travel and 
the Staging Business in American History,” by O. W. Holmes 
(Columbia) ; “ Immigration during the Civil War,” by Annie 
Neal (Wisconsin); “ The Indian Policy of the United States, 
1865-1900,” by A. P. Stauffer, Jr. (Harvard) ; “ History of the 
Non-partizan League,” by Bertha M. Kuhn (Minnesota) ; 
“Robert Dickson, A British Fur-trader of the Northwest,” by 
L. A. Tohiil (Minnesota) ; “ History of the Minnesota Delegation 
in Congress,” by M. S. Jorgenson (Chicago); “The Religious 
History of the Swedes in Minnesota,” by J. O. Anders (Minne- 
sota) ; “ History of the Disposition of the Ore Lands of Minne- 
sota,” by F. P. Wirth (Chicago) ; “ History of Poor Relief in 
Minnesota,” by G. A. Lundberg (Minnesota) ; and “ The Expan- 
sion of Canada into the Northwest, to 1870,” by J. P. Pritchett 
(Minnesota). 


Professor August C. Krey of the University of Minnesota has 
been named chairman of the American Historical Association’s 
committee on the teaching of history in the schools. The commit- 
tee will make a survey of present methods and supply suggestions 
for improving them. 


A strong argument for the teaching of “ Wisconsin History in 
Wisconsin Schools ” is made in an article by E. G. Doudna in the 
Wisconsin Magazine for June. 
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The Custer massacre, the semicentennial of which was cele- 
brated on the site of the battle of the Little Big Horn on June 25, 
recently has been the subject of extensive newspaper comment. 
Among the articles published is General E. S. Godfrey’s account 
of the battle, reprinted from the Century Magazine of January, 
1892, in the Sunday issues of the Minneapolis Tribune during 
June. 


One of the features of the newly published third volume of 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer’s History of the United States Since the 
Civil War (New York, 1926. 529 p.) is its treatment of the 
Granger movement and in general of the situation in the West 
in the period from 1872 to 1878, the chronological limits of the 
volume. Popular historical accounts of decades are at present 
enjoying an astonishing vogue. Mr. Oberholtzer’s study of the 
seventies, however dismal the period may seem to the reader, is an 
excellent example of “ decade writing ” at its best. 


An article entitled “ Missouri River Transportation in the 
Expansion of the West,” by Edgar A. Holt, appears in the Mis- 
sourit Historical Review for April. 


An address on the part played by the Swedes in American 
history, delivered by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart on June 7 — 
Swedish National Day — at the Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia, 
is printed in the Minneapolis Journal for June 13. 


The 1925 Aarbok of Numedalslaget (115 p.) contains several 
interesting papers on Norwegian-American history, including one 
on Clemet Tostensen Stabeck and the Rock Run settlement in 
northern Illinois. 


An important contribution to the history of Norwegian immi- 
gration, particularly with reference to the transportation of im- 
migrants, is made in a volume entitled Fra “ Restaurationen” til 
“ Stavangerfjord” et maritimt tilbakeblik, by A. Ragnv. Braek- 
hus (Bergen, Norway, 1925. 43 p.). 


A valuable discussion of “The Norse-American Centennial,” 
with particular reference to the publications brought out on the 
early immigration, is contributed by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury of 
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Harvard University to the spring number of the Friends’ Histori- 
cal Association Bulletin. 


An account of “ Navigation on the Des Moines River,” by 
Jasper Blines, appears in three installments in the Burlington 
[Iowa] Post for March 27, May 8, and June 5. 


The Palimpsest for May prints the diary kept by Jack London 
as a member of Kelly’s industrial army in 1894 on the march 
through Iowa. 


A Brief History of North Dakota, which has been brought out 
as a textbook by Herbert C. Fish and R. M. Black, contains 
numerous chapters of interest to Minnesota readers (New York, 
1925. 244 p.). Among the topics discussed are “ The Pembina 
Hunt,” “The Stevens Survey,” “The Sioux War,” “ The Sibley 
Expedition,” and “ Traffic on Our Prairies and Rivers.” In the 
chapter on the Sibley expedition appears a picture bearing the 
caption “General Sibley,” but the individual thus pictured seems 
to be in Confederate uniform, has an enormous mustache, and 
bears no facial resemblance to the Minnesota Sibley. 


A volume of documents entitled The Early History of the 
Fraser River Mines, by Frederic W. Howay, has been published 
as number 6 of the Memoirs of the Archives of British Columbia 
(Victoria, 1926. 126 p.). It is an interesting volume and throws 
much light upon the situation at Fraser River in 1858 and 1859, 
but it neglects the influence of the gold rush of that period upon 
Minnesota. In fact it deals almost exclusively with the affairs at 
the mines rather than with the relation of the mines to the outer 
world. 


The Manitoba Historical Society, which was established in 1880 
and was active until 1913, was reorganized at a meeting in Winni- 
peg on May 6. Dr. C. N. Bell of Winnipeg is the president of the 
organization. 
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The most notable recent contribution in the press to Minnesota 
history is an extended biography of the late Senator Knute Nelson 
which is appearing by installments in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune beginning with the issue of March 28. The author is Mr. 
Martin W. Odland of Robbinsdale, a former newspaper editor and 
member of the Minnesota state legislature. The biography is to 
appear in book form after its publication in the newspaper, and it 
will therefore be reviewed later in the book review section of this 
magazine. The first four installments or chapters deal with Nelson’s 
career before he came to Minnesota — his earliest experiences in 
America, his schooling, his Civil War record, and his brief partic- 
ipation in the state politics of Wisconsin. Chapter 5, entitled 
“From Koshkonong to Alexandria,” tells the story of Nelson’s 
migration to Minnesota in 1871. Two chapters cover the period 
from 1871 to 1882. For this period the author has used assiduous- 
ly the newspaper sources, particularly the Alexandria papers. He 
writes that the country editor “is the faithful historian of his 
community. From day to day, from week to week, he records the 
events that seem almost ridiculously trivial at the time, but which 
decades, generations and centuries hence will be searched with 
eager interest by future historians and investigators. And the his- 
torical societies, like that of our own state, are giving an invaluable 
service to posterity by preserving copies of all these papers and 
keeping them accessible to all.” The next three installments in 
the biography deal with “The Historic Kindred-Nelson Cam- 
paign,” which the author regards as the strategic turning point in 
Nelson’s career. By the use of unpublished contemporary letters 
dealing with this campaign Mr. Odland makes some interesting 
new contributions to Minnesota history, especially touching on the 
Scandinavian factor in the campaign. Chapter Io is entitled “ The 
Third Interlude.” The author explains that Nelson’s career re- 
sembles a drama “in which there were three interludes. The 
first was from 1869 to 1872 — from his retirement as a Wisconsin 
assemblyman to his election as county attorney in Minnesota. The 
second began with his retirement as state senator, in 1878, to his 
election as congréssman in 1882. The third and last was from 
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dealing with this campaign Mr. Odland makes some interesting 
new contributions to Minnesota history, especially touching on the 
Scandinavian factor in the campaign. Chapter 10 is entitled “ The 
Third Interlude.” The author explains that Nelson’s career re- 
sembles a drama “in which there were three interludes. The 
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1889 to 1892 when he entered the campaign for the governship of 
Minnesota.” In dealing with the Farmers’ Alliance the author 
shows that he is familiar with the studies of Dr. John D. Hicks in 
this field. He does not appear to have drawn especially upon the 
rich Donnelly Papers, however. After telling of Nelson’s election 
to the governship and of his administration, Mr. Odland takes up 
in great detail “The Washburn-Nelson Senatorial Campaign.” 
Chapters 14 and 15 deal respectively with “ Pictures and Epi- 
sodes,” and “ Party Guide and Mentor,” and gather up incidents 
from many phases of Nelson’s life. These chapters are followed 
by a detailed study of Nelson’s senatorial career under the head- 
ing “ Senator and Statesman.” The author is to be congratulated 
on his performance. He has given us what is perhaps the most 
thoroughgoing account that we have of any political figure in Min- 
nesota history, with the possible exception of Sibley. He has 
drawn his materials from a variety of sources, speeches, manu- 
script letters, books, articles, interviews with people who knew 
Nelson, and newspapers. The most notable contributions in the 
study are those based upon contemporary newspapers. Probably 
the chief handicap under which the author has labored has been 
the inaccessibility of the main body of Nelson’s own letters and 
papers. One suspects that there is still much to be told about the 
career of Knute Nelson, but Mr. Odland has done an admirable 
piece of pioneer work and all students of Minnesota history owe 
him a debt of gratitude. This note may fittingly close with a word 
of praise for the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, which for almost 
a half a year has been devoting a full page each week to this his- 
torical contribution. 





Under the title “ Gopher Trails,” a series of articles about lo- 
calities throughout the state has been appearing in the St. Paul 
Dispatch. Local history is the theme of many of the sketches. 
Sioux-Chippewa conflicts at Mille Lacs, where a trading post is 
now conducted for the victorious Chippewa, and at Battle Lake 
are described in the issues for June 3 and 28; the story of the sup- 
posed encampment of Radisson and Groseilliers near Mora is re- 
lated on June 17; an account of the trading post established one 
hundred years ago by Alexander Faribault on the site of the 
town which bears his name is published on June 25; the story of 
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the Northfield bank robbery in 1876 is retold on June 19; and cer- 
tain phases of the early histories of Bemidji, Cloquet, and Wasi- 
oja, “ the deserted village of Dodge County,” are described on June 
8, 16, and 24. 


September 23 has been selected as Minnnesota Day at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia. The date is chosen 
as the anniversary of Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike’s treaty with 
the Sioux Indians in 1805. 


A reprint of the article in the June number of MInNEsoTa 
History on “ Minnesota Pioneer Life as Revealed in Newspaper 
Advertisements ” appears in the Minneapolis Journal for June 13 
under the sprightly title “ Life When Tallow Candles Lighted St. 
Anthony Revealed by Newspaper Advertisements of 1850.” 


The Minnesota Territorial Pioneers’ Association held its annual 
reunion at the Old Capitol in St. Paul on May 11, the sixty-eighth 
anniversary of the admission of the state to the Union. 


The story of the blazing of the trail to the Falls of St. Anthony 
in 1680 by Father Hennepin is retold in a feature article in the 
Minneapolis Journal for June 6. Attention is called to the cele- 
bration in 1880 under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical 
Society of the two-hundredth anniversary of Hennepin’s arrival. 


A brief “ History of Hamline University,” by Mrs. Winifred 
M. Milne, is printed in the Hamline University Alumni Quarterly, 
volume 22, number 3. Mrs. Milne is a daughter of William Pitt 
Murray, who took a prominent part in securing the enactment of 
the charter of the college by the territorial legislature in 1854. 


“When Minnetonka Was Southerners’ Summer Resort and 
Crowds Came up River on ‘ Diamond Jo’ Boats ” is the title of a 
feature article by Randolph Edgar in the Minneapolis Journal for 
May 23. It deals particularly with the passenger service of the 
Diamond Jo Line between St. Louis and St. Paul during the last 
third of the nineteenth century ; and it is based for the most part 
on recollections of this service and of Joseph Reynolds, the owner 
of the line, by Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul, who was in its 
employ for more than twenty years. Pictures of some of the 
old river boats and a portrait of Reynolds appear with the article. 
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Some of the exploits as a river pilot of the late Captain George 
Winans of St. Paul are described by Captain George B. Merrick 
in a sketch printed in the Burlington Post for March 27. The 
author tells how “In July, 1901, Capt. Winans with the steamer 
‘Saturn’ and bow boat ‘ Pathfinder,’ left Reed’s Landing, Minn., 


with a lumber raft . . . containing 9,152,000 feet of sawed lum- 
ber. ... This was the largest raft ever taken down the 
Mississippi . . . and to ship by rail this cargo would have required 


goo cars. The raft area was about 6 acres.” A picture of this 
gigantic raft and a portrait of the man who piloted it safely 
through narrow channels and over rapids to St. Louis appear 
with the sketch. 


The inauguration of regular air mail service between the Twin 
Cities and New York is the occasion for an editorial in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 7, in which the history of the St. 
Paul mail service by stage, dog sled, steamboat, .and rail is sur- 
veyed. 


A bust of James J. Hill, “ Empire Builder,” was unveiled at 
Central High School in Superior, Wisconsin, with appropriate 
ceremonies on May 29. 


The discovery and development of the vast iron resources of 
Minnesota are described in a narrative by Carlton Miles published 
in five installments under the title “ The Romance of the Range” 
in the Sunday issues of the Minneapolis Journal during May. The 
story opens with an account of the Lake Vermilion gold rush, 
which is here described as a prelude to the opening of the mines 
of the Vermilion Range. After this, according to the author, 
“ The ’80s went into the ’90s. The Mesaba range was discovered 
and the towns of Virginia, Eveleth and Hibbing came into ex- 
istence.” The founding of Hibbing is discussed in some detail, 
and many spectacular episodes in the experiences of the men who 
made and lost fortunes on the ranges are related. The account 
closes with a survey of present-day life and activity in the dis- 
trict. Among the illustrations are some interesting views of range 
towns during the early years of their development. 


“Men’s Suits Were Selling for $9.75 in Local Store, Uphol- 
sterers Were on Strike for $15 Weekly Wage When Labor Re- 
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view Was Born” is the title of an article by Budd L. McKillips 
in the “Twentieth Anniversary Edition” of the Minneapolis 
Labor Review, issued on April 9. The greater part of the article 
is devoted to a description of the first issue of the Review, though 
something of its history also is given. An interesting illustra- 
tion shows Emmet Hall, “ where the first union meeting was held 
in Minneapolis in 1877.” 


Some of the Civil War recollections of Judge Ell Torrance of 
Minneapolis, related to the students of Washburn High School 
of Minneapolis as part of the Memorial Day exercises, are printed 
in the Minneapolis Journal for May 28. In the same paper for 
April 29, the charge of the First Minnesota at Gettysburg is re- 
called by C. S. Durfee of Minneapolis. 


Professor Oscar W. Firkins’ Cyrus Northrop, a Memoir, which 
was published by the University of Minnesota in 1925 (634 p.), 
will be reviewed in an early number of the magazine. 


Some phases in the career of Henry H. Sibley are described in 
the installments for May 7 and 28 and June 25 of the series of 
articles by E. Dudley Parsons entitled “ Little Bits of History,” 
which has been appearing in the Minneapolis Labor Review. 


Forty Years in the Ministry is the title of a pamphlet of remi- 
niscences by Dr. Andrew B. Meldrum, whose career has taken 
him to many states of the Union, including Minnesota. Here he 
was a pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of St. Paul from 
1895 to 1902 (Cleveland, 1924. 14 p.). 

A pamphlet containing a brief biographical sketch of Mrs. John 
J. Ellis, who came to St. Paul in 1881 and was active particularly 
in church work until her death in 1926, has been compiled by Mrs. 
W. J. Ward (St. Paul, 1926. 21 p.). 


An oil painting of the Falls of St. Anthony by Henry Lewis. 
the author of Das illustrirte Mississippithal (see ante, 5: 446-448), 
has recently been brought from Germany by Mr. Alva M. Drake 
of Minneapolis. According to a brief account in the Minneapolis 
Journal for May 23, which appears with a photograph of the pic- 
ture, Lewis painted it in 1855 from a sketch made while he was 
on the upper Mississippi in 1848. 
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Locat History ITEMS 


A promising event is the recent organization of the Renville 
County Birch Coolee Memorial Association. A great Memorial 
Day celebration was held at the Birch Coulee State Park, with 
Mr. Robert K. Boyd of Eau Claire, an old soldier who participated 
in the battle, and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the 
museum for the Minnesota Historical Society, among the speakers. 
The president of the new association is Mr. R. S. Quehl of 
Morton. 


An account of “ Pioneer Days” at Sauk Rapids, by William 
A. Fletcher, who went there with his parents in 1859, is published 
in the Sauk Rapids Sentinel for April 15. The narrative includes 
a section devoted to the “ Chippewa-Sioux Battle of 1860” near 
Sauk Rapids. Before settling in Sauk Rapids Mr. Fletcher lived 
for a time at St. Anthony, and one of his memories of that place 
is “of crossing the bridge one evening bearing a torch in a long 
procession of ‘ Enthusiastic Advocates’ for the passage of a five 
million loan bill to aid in the construction of railroads.” 


A brief note on the history of Windom Institute at Montevideo, 
which has been closed since 1921, appears in the Minneapolis 
Journal for April 26. 


An old hotel register in the possession of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society — that of the Carimona House at Carimona, where 
travelers by stage coach between St. Paul and Dubuque stopped 
for the night during the fifties — is the subject of an article in the 
magazine section of the St. Paul Pioneer Press for April 18. 
Many of the entries here reproduced are of more than passing 
interest, revealing the profession, the place of residence, the des- 
tination, and even the political affiliation of the guest. 


The Kandiyohi County Old Settlers’ Association held its annual 
reunion at Willmar on June 22. 


A monument in memory of the Norman County soldiers who 
died in the World War was dedicated at Ada on May 30. 


The story of Northfield’s first municipal flag was revealed 
recently when an old ledger of Skinner Brothers was turned over 
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to the Rice County Historical Society, according to an account 
in the Minneapolis Journal for May 2. On one of the pages of 
the old volume was discovered the record of the purchase of 
quantities of bleached muslin, “ Blue Delaine,” “ Turkey red,” and 
findings for the manufacture of a “ Town Flag” by the “ church 
ladies ” of the town. 


The importance of transportation in the development of Duluth 
was reviewed by Mr. Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, in an address at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Duluth Chamber of Commerce on May 25. His talk is 
outlined in the St. Paul Dispatch for May 25. 


Reminiscences of pioneer life in Severance Township, Sibley 
County, by A. A. Gulbranson appear in three installments in the 
Gibbon Gazette for April 2, 9, and 16. Social conditions in 1868, 
when the author’s father settled in Severance Township, are 
described, and notes on many of the early settlers are included. 
Among the interesting topics touched upon is the first creamery 
in Gibbon. 


A number of contributions to local history annals are published 
in a “ Progress Number” of the Kerkhoven Banner issued on 
April 27. These include an account of “ The Norway Lake Com- 
munity in Pioneer Days,” by Gabriel Stene; recollections of 
“Early Days in the Kerkhoven Community,” by O. E. Hogue; a 
review of “School History and Progress,” reprinted from the 
issue of May 31, 1912; and sketches of the Catholic and Lutheran 
churches of Kerkhoven. 


The visit of the Swedish crown prince to Minnesota was the 
occasion for the publication of a number of newspaper articles 
about the history of Vasa, the little Swedish colony which was 
founded by Hans Mattson in 1853. The Minneapolis Tribune 
for june 20 contains a good sketch of the village and its early 
settlers; and a series of pictures illustrative of its early history 
are published in the Minneapolis Journal for June 18. 


The Children’s Aid Society, a charitable organization which 
was founded in 1901 at Winona and now has its headquarters in 
Minneapolis, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on June 6. 
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The Hennepin County Territorial Pioneers’ Association held its 
twenty-first annual meeting at the Godfrey House in Minneapolis 
on June I. 


A “35th Anniversary Number ” issued by the East Side Argus 
of Minneapolis on June 18 contains a number of articles about 
the history of East Minneapolis and old St. Anthony. “The 
Settlement of St. Anthony,” the suspension bridge over the Missis- 
sippi which was opened to traffic in 1855, the ferries that were 
used before the bridge was built, the government sawmill erected 
at the falls in 1821, the alarm when the falls threatened to “ go 
out” in 1869, the little school conducted in a log house by Miss 
Electa Backus in 1849, and the great university which has grown 
up on the banks of the Mississippi are among the’ subjects touched 
upon in these articles. A history of the Argus, which was founded 
in 1892 by Arthur S. and Herbert Dukinfield, also is included. 


How half of the village of St. Anthony “ with generous slices 
of Hennepin and Bottineau islands in the Mississippi below thrown 
in for good measure, sold for a mere $25,240” in 1853 is told by 
Walton Streightiff in the Minneapolis Tribune for May 23. The 
story is based upon “records tucked away for safe keeping in 
a file in the Minneapolis Bar association’s law library,” which 
reveal that Franklin Steele was given the right by the courts to 
purchase the land from Arnold Taylor for that sum. 


The Memorial Day celebration of 1868 in St. Anthony, as 
recalled by Mrs. Effie S. Barwise of Minneapolis, is described in 
the Minneapolis Tribune for May 6. As a little girl of eight 
years, Mrs. Barwise marched in the parade and helped to decorate 
the soldiers’ graves. 


A pamphlet entitled Making Minneapolis, by E. Dudley Par- 
sons (Minneapolis, 1926. 79 p.), is intended as a text for local 
history courses. It will be reviewed in a later number of the 
magazine. 


Conditions in pioneer Minneapolis are recalled in the Minnea- 
polis Tribune for June 20 by Mr. Samuel W. Farnham, who was 
born on the site of the present city in 1850. 
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The changes which the Reverend Marion D. Shutter has 
watched in Minneapolis and the history of the Church of the 
Redeemer are reviewed in the Minneapolis Journal for April 4 in 
an article commemorating the fortieth anniversary of Dr. Shutter’s 
connection with that church. 


In commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of its founding, 
members of the congregation of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
of Minneapolis attended special services and meetings from April 
16 to 19. Among the speakers were the Reverend C. J. Petri, the 
pastor, who outlined the history of the congregation; and Mrs. 
August Johnson, a member of the original congregation, who told 
the story of its first meeting. 


The activities of the old Publicity Club of Minneapolis, which 
was organized in 1907 and which since has been supplanted by the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, are reviewed at 
length in the Minneapolis Journal for April 25. 


Members of the Minneapolis Elks’ Lodge No. 44 gathered at the 
Nicollet Hotel on the evening of April 24 to celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary. With an announcement of the meeting in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune for April 18, a view of one of the early clubrooms 
occupied by the lodge is published. 


Clippings on the Hamline district of St. Paul, collected by the 
late Mrs. J. E. Rounds from 1883 until her death in 1925, are 
being arranged in scrapbooks for preservation, according to an 
announcement in the St. Paul Dispatch for May 17. The books, 
which will constitute an interesting record of Hamline history, are 
to become the property of the Hamline branch of the St. Paul 
Public Library. 


A celebration at Harriet Island by members of the Pioneer 
Civic League of St. Paul and St. Paul city officials on May 19 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the island 
as a public park and honored Dr. Justus Ohage, who donated the 
site to the city. 









